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Students prepare 
for Transfer Day 


Next Tuesday, Nov. 26, 48 state and 
private local and Boston area colleges will 
send representatives to talk about 
transfer possibilities with Northern 
Essex students. They will be available 
from 10 a.m. until 12:30 p.m. at the stu- 
dent center cafeteria. 

Betty Coyne, director of counseling, 
says students should check out the 
academic majors offered by the different 
colleges and published in this issue of the 
Observer, pages 16, 17 and 18. 

Keep options open 

They should keep options open, ex- 
amining various possible school selec- 
tions and approach transfer as consumers 
making informed choices. They should 
find out all they can about several col- 
leges. She says financial consideration, 
although essential, is too often the only 
factor considered in choosing a school. 

oe Non-traditional admissions 


Many colleges offer. non-traditional ad-. 


missions tailored for those who have been 
out of school and whose life experience 


STUDENT DANCERS at last criival benefit eredetion: This y year’s show is Dec. 
6 and 7 at 8 p.m., gym. Please see story, page 5. 


may count more than test scores or 
transcripts. Those colleges with such pro- 
grams include Amherst, Brandeis, Mt. 
Holyoke, Tufts, Wellesley and Williams. 

Also, at most schools, less emphasis is 
being placed on high school records and 
SAT scores than on the Northern Essex 
transcripts and faculty references. 

Over 1,000 participate 

Transfer Day, coordinated by Coyne, 
was initiated in the mid 70s with about 
20 schools. The occasion has grown with 
an increasing number of colleges par- 
ticipating. At the last several transfer 
days, over 1,000 students have come for 
information from the recruiters. Al- 
though other community colleges have 
transfer days, the admissions represen- 
tatives say Northern Essex has the big- 
gest turnout. 

Coyne says, ‘“The feedback I get con- 
sistently is that our transfer students do 
very well academically; they. are very 


“Inature and well-prepared and we have 


one of the top faculties.” 


—File photo. 
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Poth named chairperson 
of division of business 


by Donna Peglow 

Jean Poth has been named as 
chairperson of the division of business at 
Northern Essex. She is assuming the 
position held by Olga Williams since 
1976. Williams retired in June. 

As chairperson, Poth will be responsi- 
ble for the overall academic leadership 
and responsibility for the division of 
business, which includes the department 
of business administration, the depart- 
ments of office and business education 
and the program in medical records 
technology. Her responsibilities will ex- 
tend to all the departments, day and 
evening divisions as well as state and 
grant-funded programs. 

“At the present time, there are 23 full- 
time and eight part-time faculty, with a 
total student enrollment of 1,400 in the 
business division,” Poth says. , These 
figures include both day and night school. 

Poth has an associate of arts degree in 
secretarial science and a bachelor’s in 
business administration from Merrimack 
College. Her master’s is in business 
education from Boston University. 
Before coming to Northern Essex, she 
was a substitute teacher in Kingston, 
N.H., Georgetown and Haverhill. 

She joined the Northern Essex faculty 
as a part-time instructor in 1974. Ap- 
pointed assistant professor in 1982, she 
was promoted to associate professor last 
June. She has served as chairperson for 
the office and business education depart- 


ment for several years. 
Coordinator of collaborative 

Poth has been active in the col- 
laborative program designed to assist 
area high school teachers in updating 
their knowledge of technology in the 
classroom. With Margaret Raney, she has 
coordinated the program ‘‘Computerized 
Literacy for the Electronic Office.’ State 
funding for the service has been made 
available for the second year. 

Workshops planned 

Additionally, a one-day professional 
workshop is being planned for high school 
teachers in the spring of 1986, as well as 
a five-week ‘‘hands-on” methodology 
course on the Wang VS80 for high school 
educators. ‘“The grant will also enable us 
to upgrade our present electronic equip- 
ment to a more sophisticated word pro- 
cessing system to meet our current state- 
of-the-art technology,’’ Poth says. 

Through the efforts of Poth and David 
Kelley, chairperson of the division of in- 
structional development, Northern Essex 
this fall obtained the support of Dr. 
Ibrahim El Hefni, who donated $60,000 
for technical training for financially deser- 
ving students in the business/engineering 
computer technology areas. Tuition 
scholarships for $20,000 have been made 
available and $40,000 has been 
designated for research to investigate the 
educational needs of the underprivileged 
immigrant residents of the Merrimack 
(continued on page three) 
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A new director for the center for 
business and industry has been 
named. Melvin Silverberg takes 
charge of the center, which will 
develop links between Northern 
Essex and area businesses. 

(page 3) 


‘The Crucible,’ an NECC drama 
club production, wins rave reviews. 
The Observer and one of the show’s 


actors explain the reasons for its suc- 
cess. (page 4) 


WBCN radio star Charles 
Laquidara, host of ‘“‘The Big Mat- 
tress’’ program, blasts Jerry Falwell 
and attempts to rate records during 
a speaking engagement at Northern 
Essex. (page 6) 


Three NECC staff members are 


honored for their work at Northern 
Essex. Ed Fice, Patricia Belmont and 
Elizabeth Arnold will receive awards 
for outstanding service at NECC. 
(pages 10, 11) 


The world of t.v. production is 


brought to students by Chris Outwin, 
WGBH producer recently hired as 
faculty member by NECC. 

(page 15) 


Collopy tells all. Former 
engineering department faculty 
member Frank Collopy returns to 


college after a three-year absence. He 


chronicles his experiences and travels 
in this issue. (page 18) 


Another championship for 
for the men’s varsity basketball 
team? Coach Mike Rowinski thinks 
it’s possible and explains why. 

; (page 23) 


Campus news 


Northern Essex calls for day care 
at all of state’s community colleges 


PRESIDENT JOHN R. DIMITRY. 
— File photo. 


by Mary Ann Grabowski 

Northern Essex has initiated a 
cooperative effort to propose legislation 
that would require and pay for day care 
at all 15 community colleges, President 
John R. Dimitry reported at a recent 
interview. 

He said he met recently with State Rep. 
Barbara A. Hildt (D-Amesbury), Dean of 
Student Services Norman Landry, 
Lawrence Education Employment Pro- 
ject. Director Kathy Rogers and Early 
Childhood Development Coordinator 
Judith Tye to discuss the matter. He said 
there is an obvious need and is hopeful 


such a service for students may be made 
available. 
Trustees to look at goals 

The president said the Board of 
Trustees plans a workshop Nov. 21 to 
discuss both the long and short term ob- 
jectives for the college. 

They will be examining immediate 
goals as they relate to the five-year 
campus master plan. The master plan 
projects enrollment, explains programs of 
instruction, proposes services, deals with 
staff, funding and community involve- 
ment. 

All plans, broken down into one, two 
and five year units, define goals for each 
unit of the college, all of which must be 
in harmony with the basic goals of the in- 
stitution. The goals are submitted to the 
governor and the Board of Regents, 
which makes sure they are consistent 
with long range goals. 

New appointments 

Dimitry reported that Melvin 
Silberberg has been named to head the 
center for business and industry. He will 
be responsible for going out into the com- 
munity to discover the educational needs 
of the business world, and supervise pro- 
grams to.meet these needs. Dimitry sees 
the process as beneficial to both industry 


Dimitry continues studies 


by Paul Heffernan 

President John R. Dimitry’s career as 
a student has never ended. One does not 
easily picture a college president in the 
classroom, but Dimitry has continued to 
take courses throughout his adult life and 
feels that if another challenging or in- 
teresting course came along, he wouldn’t 
hesitate to enter the classroom again. 

Dimitry’s trips back to the classroom 
cover a broad range of subjects. The 
courses include “colleges and the law,” 
creative writing, winter mountaineering 
and an exercise class. 

Law course for presidents 

The law course proved to be a necessary 
one. “‘The course was designed 
specifically for college presidents at a 
time when colleges were being sued by 
students on a wholesale basis,’’ he says. 

“Colleges and the law’’ was organized 
by the American Association of Manage- 
ment to acquaint college presidents with 
their responsibilities toward students, 
and delved into specific case law involv- 
ing suits against colleges. 

Since coming to Northern Essex, 
Dimitry has returned to the classroom at 
Haverhill, the Newburyport campus and 
at Mt. Cardigan. 

“T am always amazed by the diversity 
of people we get in the division of conti- 
nuing education,” he observed, speaking 
specifically of the creative writing course. 
He noted there were high school students, 
lawyers, realtors, housewives and people 
in their 70s in the writing course. 

The course concerned itself with 
writing short anecdotes, a short story and 
some poetry. He feels he received a bet- 
ter understanding of the creative process. 

The mountaineering course, taken with 
his son, was completed at Mt. Cardigan. 
“Winter climbing is not as difficult as you 
might think,” he says. He was impressed 
with the natural beauty of New England 


mountains in winter. 

In keeping with the exercise boom, 
Dimitry enrolled in an exercise class on 
campus. The college center, now the stu- 
dent center, was the location of that class. 

Motivation is the key 

Dimitry notes some of the factors that 
go into the makeup of a good. student. 
While he feels intelligence is an important 
ingredient, he said, “‘Motivation is the 
key to a successful academic career.” 
Dimitry also noted that the student must 
be prepared to make the commitment 
both in terms of time and effort to achieve 
success in school. 

' Dimitry also appreciates the fact that 
most of the students on this campus work 
almost full-time. He worked from the age 
of 11 on through his college years in a 
variety of occupations and knows first 
hand the difficulty of the work, school 
and study routine. 

Maturity important 

‘Maturity is another factor that deter- 
mines academic success,’’ he says, noting 
that he had grown bored and indifferent 
in high school and had enlisted in the 
Army before graduating. While in the 
Army, Corporal Dimitry completed his 
G.E.D. testing and was awarded a high 
school diploma from his Detroit high 
school. He finds it heartening to see 
students who have dropped out for a few 
years returning to the classroom, having 
achieved the maturity necessary for col- 
lege life. 

Dimitry says that he is a newspaper 
“‘buff,’”’ having worked as a proof reader 
for the Detroit News while a high school 
student. (Whoever is proofing this, take 
note!) 

The size and success of the division of 
continuing education is a reflection, in 
part, of Dimitry’s attitude toward educa- 
tion. It is indeed a life-long process. 

Skydiving, anyone? 
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in study of his West Newbury home. 
— Carl Russo photo. 


semester begins. 


and Northern Essex, as custom made 
courses can be provided for business and 
more students will enroll at the college. 

Also newly appointed is Jean Poth, 
named to chair the division of business, 
largest academic division at NECC. Poth 
has served for several years as chairman 
of the office of business education depart- 
ment. 


Certificates of recognition 

Dimitry congratulated the 19 selected 
to receive certificates of recognition as 
part of the Massachusets Performance 
Recognition Program instituted by Gov. 
Michael Dukakis. 

Three cited for special citation were 
Betty Arnold, faculty; Ed Fice, graphics; 
and Patricia Belmont, assessment center. 
They will attend a ‘Pride in Perfor- 
mance” awards dinner Dec. 10 at, the 
Park Plaza Hotel, Boston. 


New telephone system 
to be installed 
The president said the new telephone 
system presently being installed at 
NECC is in its final stages and should be 
complete by the end of the year. If addi- 
tional delays are encountered, it will cer- 
tainly be complete before the spring 


PRESIDENT DIMITRY relaxes in his West Newbury home.—Carl Russo photo. 


PRESIDENT DIMITRY puts a shine on wheels of his antique car. 
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Dimitry spoke of other campus im- 
provements recently completed. They in- 
clude the handsome new lighted signs 
identifying the various buildings on cam- 
pus. He said it is easier now for new 
students and visitors to find their way 
around campus. 


Adult education center proposed 

A recent survey of the six NECC 
satellite campuses in Lawrence has 
revealed that over 2,000 students are 
presently enrolled, the president reported, 
saying these high figures indicate a need 
for another educational center in that 
area. Sen. Patrica McGovern (D- 
Lawrence), and the presidents of Salem 
State College, the University of Lowell 
and Northern Essex have proposed a con- 
solidated effort to begin an adult educa- 
tion center to merge some of the exten- 
sion campuses in the area. As chairper- 
son of the Senate Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, McGovern is supportive of the 
proposal. 

Semester end in sight 

The president reminded students, as 
the semester nears its end, to begin get- 
ting psyched for finals and to get the term 
papers in. Grading time is not that far 
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All College Day set for Dec. 3 


All College Day is set for Dec. 3. At this 
time, students must confirm their 
schedules for courses for the spring 
semester. 

Presently the advising process is under- 
way. Students are to meet with their ad- 
visers to examine their transcripts, cur- 
rent schedules, and requirements for 
graduation. They are then to decide which 
courses to sign up for. The advising and 
pre-registration process must be complete 
before Dec. 3. 

At the advising session, students will 
fill out registration forms, and take copies 
to the registrar’s office for an appoint- 
ment for confirming the schedule. 


Registration materials including 
master schedules of classes, calendars 
and college catalogs are available at the 
registrar’s office, B218. 

At All College Day, students will report 
to the student center game room and ob- 
tain a copy of their spring schedule. 
Schedules not confirmed will be 
cancelled. 

Faculty advisers will be at their offices 
at 9-10, 11-2, and 1-2 to facilitate refer- 
rals and advising of late registering 
students. 

Students do not have to pay any tui- 
tion or fees until early January when bill- 
ing is done. 


Campus news 
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Silberberg heads center for business, industry 


by Susan Eggleston 

Northern Essex has appointed Melvin 
Silberberg as the new Director of the 
Center for Business and Industry. 

Silberberg has had a working relation- 
ship with the college intermittently 
throughout the last ten years. He return- 
ed to Northern Essex last year as direc- 
tor of a vocational education articulation 
project after a six year absence during 
which time he worked for the 
Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion. He worked to develop an outreach 
program between the college and the five 
regional vocational schools to provide a 
linkage of service between them and the 
college. 

His extensive background will transmit 
a great deal of expertise to his new posi- 
tion. In 1976 he became the first Direc- 
tor of Occupational Training at NECC. In 
1978 he was’ appointed Director of the 
Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion’s CETA office. 

His specialized knowledge in education 
and training is further enhanced through 
his affiliation with the highly successful 
Lawrence Employment Education Pro- 
ject. LEEP is a project that the college 
initiated last year and addressed the 
needs of the economically and linguistical- 
ly disadvantaged adults in the Lawrence 
area. 

A bridge merging college and industry 

In less than a year this program has 
aided over 1,000 people with limited 
English proficiency in both language and 
functional literacy as well as job training 
skills. 


“He will be knocking on their 
doors to specifically find out 
what the college can do for 
them and he will negotiate a 
contract both in terms of 
course, program and workshop 
development...’ 


The Center for Business and Industry 


functions as a bridge to merge the college 
with industry to develop and administer 
training programs for individuals and 
group clients. It’s a vehicle which recruits 
students and increases the college’s 
enrollments. The Center is located within 
the division of continuing education and 
community services and works closely 
with the academic divisions of the college. 

Silberberg will be responsible for coor- 
dinating grant activities which will 
primarily develop job skills in response 
to the needs of various businesses and in- 
dustries in the region. 

Possible beneficiaries of this grant 
could be individuals who are currently 
part of the work force of an individual 
company which might need upgrading. 
They could also be people currently 
unemployed as well as those who are in 
dead-end jobs who could be trained for 
entry-level positions within the private 
sector. ‘“‘The major consideration,” he 
says, “will be whether there is a direct tie- 
in with the private sector of businesses 


and industries within the area as to 
whether or not it will fall within the 
jurisdiction of the Center for Business 
and Industry.”’ 

New guidelines 

He adds that grants come in to the col- 
lege on a regular basis from the State 
Department of Education which is the 
distributor of funds from Washington 
and from the U.S Department of Educa- 
tion for vocational and pre-vocational 
training program activities. 

He says, “There is a new piece of 
federal legislation for vocational educa- 
tion that has just become activated in 
June of this year. It replaces the old 
federal legislation with new guidelines 
formulating the kinds of programs that 
the community colleges in this state will 
be providing.”’ 

The college currently has six programs 
that are operating with these funds. 
Before his new appointment, he was 
responsible for coordinating these grant 
activites which funneled into two pro- 
grams for displaced homemakers, two 
campus programs involving the academic 
support center and two programs for 
LEEP in Lawrence. 

Approximately 250 students will benefit 

The total amount of money that this 
particular grant represents to the college 
this year is in the neighborhood of 
$213,000 which will benefit approximate- 
ly 250 students. Under last year’s 
legislative guidelines for this grant, the 
college only received approximately half 
the amount of this year’s grant. 

NECC-a model example 

Silberberg notes that within the past 10 
years the college has received nearly a 
million dollars in grants specifically for 
vocational education and job skills train- 
ing from federal, private and state 
agencies. 

The Bay State Skills Corporation is a 
state source of grant funds. Their fund- 
ed programs will to some extent lend 
themselves to Silberberg’s guidance. This 
corporation is designed to provide train- 
ing funds to support business expansion 
and to encourage new businesses to enter 
the area. This year the Bay State Skills 
Corporation will provide training for in- 
dustrial waste water operations as well as 
the paralegal training program. 

Silberberg is in the process of increas- 
ing the sphere of his grant activities to 
include direct program service to the 
private sector — to business and industry 
in the region. He will be knocking on their 
doors to specifically find out what the col- 
lege can do for them and he will negotiate 
a contract both in terms of course, pro- 
gram and workshop development as well 
as seminars tailored to their individual 
needs. 

Silberberg will offer the college’s ser- 
vices to companies who are.interested in 
upgrading the skills and education of 
their employees. This will include train- 
ing in G.E.D. preparation, in English 
language skills development, and in func- 
tional literacy as well as in the jobs skills 
area. 


Poth leads business division 


(continued from page one) 


Valley. Poth says, “The money will be us- 
ed for the development of methods and 
means to implement curriculum develop- 
ment, leading to beneficial apprentice- 
ship/cooperative education programs.” 
* Recognizes changes 
“Recognizing the changes related to im- 
provements in the business environment 
has been most pronounced in the com- 
puter related applications for business in 


business division ‘‘presents a genuine 
challenge and demands innovative, ag- 
gressive and accommodating leadership 
to which I am anxious and willing to 


. dedicate myself.”’ 


“The needs of business must be 
recognized and we must be flexible 
enough to accommodate their needs while 
keeping the best interests of the students 
and the institution in mind,” Poth says. 

Commenting on Poth’s appointment as 


“Her dedication and knowledge of the college make her an ex- 
cellent choice for this vital academic position.’ 
— Dean of Academic Affairs Robert McDonald 


general,” Poth says. ‘‘Computers have 
progressed from a rare, expensive, 
misunderstood and infrequently applied 
concept to our present common, 
affordable and frequently used aids to 
decision-making. They seem to have an 
endless horizon for future applications in 
business.”’ 

Looking to the future, Poth says the 


chairperson, Dean of Academic Affairs 
Robert McDonald says, ‘Jean is a 
dynamic faculty member who also 
possesses keen organizational skills as 
evidenced in her position as chairperson, 
department of office and business educa- 
tion. Her dedication and knowledge of the 
college make her an excellent choice for 
this vital academic position.” 


Kim Pickard photo. 


Another option he could propose to 
companies would be to institute a non- 
existing course or program to tailor-fit 
the companies’ needs. A model example 
of this was implemented at the college 
over the last few years in the Printed Cir- 
cuit Technology Certificate Program. It 
began because a group of industries in the 
area, who were involved in printed circuit 
technology as their livelihood, felt a need 
for training to be developed to help their 
employees better serve their needs in the 
marketplace. 


MELVIN SILBERBERG, new director of the Center of Business and Industry.— 


Silberberg is extremely busy balancing 
the responsiblities of his former post as 
coordinator of occupational programs un- 
til this slot can be filled along with the 
responsibilities of his new job. He’s also 
involved with the hiring and expansion of 
his staff, 

Silberberg loves challeenge and he will 
be spending a great deal of his time mak- 
ing contacts. He is looking forward to the 
creative elements necessary in his new 
role to develop services for the private 
sector in the areas of delivering program 


‘Silberberg notes that within the past 10 years the college has 
received nearly million~dollars in grants specifically for voca- 
tional education and job skills training from federal, private and 


state agencies.’ 


“Northern Essex is unique in the 
respect that we created a whole new cur- 
riculum to address such a need,”’ 
Silberberg says,‘‘we are possibly one of 
two community colleges in the country 
able to take credit for such an innovation 
in the area of printed circuit technology.” 
He says it’s just as conceivable for us to 
apply the same technique in other areas 
of industry to develop additional cur- 
riculums to respond to their specific con- 
cerns for their employees. 

Balancing two posts 


activities that the college may not have 
previously considered. 

He will attempt to establish new areas 
of interest that business and industry 
may not yet have identified for 
themselves such as exposure to the latest 
in technology and improving the existing 
technology of their own training. This will 
be one of the most interesting elements 
of his job, along with finding new ways 
in which business will be able to con- 
tribute to the life of Northern Essex Com- 
munity College. 


JEAN POTH, newly appointed chairperson, division of business.— Jeff Jones photo. _ 


Creative arts 
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‘Crucible’ wins rave reviews 


by Bill Copeland 

The drama club production of Arthur 
Miller’s ‘The Crucible” played the last 
two weekends at the college’s Top Notch 
Theatre. Directed by Susan Sanders, the 
cast scored a great success in its perfor- 
mance of a very challenging play. 

Miller wrote ‘“‘The Crucible”’ in 1953, 
focusing on the witch trials of the 1600s 

_and paralleling them to the mass hysteria 
of the McCarthy anti-Communist wit- 
chhunts of the 50s. 

The actors were superb. Their on-stage 
action was exciting and their blocking 
was precise. Vocal inflections were near- 
ly flawless and their diction was excellent. 

Actors bring depth to roles 

George Dupree gave a fantastic por- 
trayal of John Proctor. His energy and 
talent highlighted the character’s every 
nuance. Tracy Gagnon, as Elizabeth Pro- 
ctor, brought a magnificent stage 
presence to her role on the betrayed wife. 

Laura DeRoian’s interpretation of the 
voluptous Abigail Williams was electri- 
fying. She manipulated judges, ministers 
and her ex-lover’s wife most believably, 
creating a prototype for the Villainess 
woman in today’s soap operas. 

Randy Silverman did his finest acting 
to date as Rev. John Hale, the minister 
struggling to maintain his moral convic- 
tion. His soul mangling struggle was 
maintained from act one through the final 
scene as he rationalized he was doing the 
right thing to save Proctor while he was 
really trying to save his own neck. 


‘The actors were superb. Their 
on-stage action was exciting 
and their blocking was precise.’ 


The Rev. Samuel Parris, former mer- 
chant and now power hungry preacher 
ready to sacrifice anyone he considered 
an obstacle in his path to glory, was por- 
trayed by Jim St. Onge. He assumed the 
character’s complete psychological pro- 
file, one of greed. 

Giles Corey brings comic relief 

The play’s comic relief character, Giles 
Corey, was performed aptly by Richard 
Lawless who created a full-dimension 
caricature of a rambunctious old-timer. 
He was especially good in the courtroom 
scene. 

Mike Epstein delivered a fine perfor- 
mance as the eminent Deputy Governor 
Danforth, and was fully in control of the 
character’s struggle to balance the need 
for justice in Salem and his authority to 
decide life or death. 

In contrast to the stern but fair Dan- 
forth, stood the pugnacious and 
remorseless Judge Hathorne. His reac- 
tionary nature was ably conveyed by 
Robert Chaquette. 


GEORGE DUPREE (John Proctor) ond Laura DeRoian (Abigail Williams), cast, “The 
— Kim Pickard photo. 


Crucible.” 


JIM ST. ONGE (Rev. Parris), left, prays as Randy Silverman (Rev. Hale), delivers 
an impassioned sermon to Donna Derosa (Tituba). Mark Madden (Thomas Putnam) 


and Laura Lennox (Susanna Walcot). 


—Kim Pickard photo. 


Bill Cushing as Ezekiel Cheever and 
Patrick Loughman as Marshal John 
Willard were excellent as old-time, 
righteous but obsequious law enforce- 
ment officials. 

Cyndi Rosa was convincing as the 
Mary Warren, young servant used as a 
tool by Abigail in an attempt to destroy 
Elizabeth Proctor, and a character used 
by Miller to create a parallel to the human 
pawns in Sen. Joseph McCarthy’s anti- 
red witchhunt. 

Tituba gets most applause 

Donna Derosa’s Tituba, slave girl from 
Barbados, was the most flamboyant and 
applause garnering character in the play. 
She breathed life into her role. Her accent 
was perfect, an accomplishment for her 
first time acting role. 


‘They created an appropriate 
setting for a drama depicting 
the unfortunate tendency of 
man to be easily fooled and 
hurt others in the process.’ 


Seasoned actress Molly Willey gave an 
uncommonly fine performance as the con- 
demned Rebecca Nurse. She was most 


’ successful in conveying the absurdity of 


the arrest of a woman pure and simple. 

Mark Madden was professional in his 
role of Thomas Putnam, wealthy land 
owner who wanted to use the trials as a 
vehicle to acquire more real estate. 
Deborah Tilden was equally good as his 
wife, Ann. 

Noreen Bailey as one of the sexy young 
devil-worshippers, Sheryl Shedd as the in- 
trepid Beth Parris and Laura Lennox as 
the righteous Susanna Walcot handled 
their roles admirably. Lynda Garrett was 
excellent as Sarah Good. 

‘Even | had chills’ 

“There were moments when even I had 
chills from the intensity of some of the 
performers,’’ Director Sanders said. 

The staging, lighting and costuming 
were all done professionally and im- 
aginatively. They created an appropriate 
setting for a drama depicting the unfor- 
tunate tendency of man to be easily fool- 
ed and hurt others in the process. 

Stage manager for the production was 
Gary Lynch. Jon Karl Tritt was in charge 
of lighting design. The set and prop crew 
included Catherine Robinton, Kristen 
Simes, Kevin Robert, William Copeland, 
and Patrick Loughman. Costumes were 
by Jerry De Carlo, Inc. Poster and pro- 
gram cover were done by Chris Costanzo. 


Director puts ‘Crucible’ actors to the test 


by Bill Copeland 
“‘Methodist-Episcopal, Methodist- 
Episcopal, hoopla-hoopla.”” The chant 
came from members of the ‘“‘The Cruci- 
ble’’ cast last Tuesday evening at the 
gym. Standing by the edge of a platform 
stage in a cattle call line-up, each per- 
former’s diction and projection were put 
to the test by Director Susan Sanders, sit- 
ting on the other side of the auditorium. 
It was rehearsal for Wednesday’s per- 
formance for 500 area high school 
students and was one of many instances 
this semester when our director made us 
give all we had to make the play into what 
we each feel is a very good production. 


Our 20 cast members, Sanders, Stage 
Manager Gary Lynch and Lighting Direc- 
tor Jon Karl Tritt spent many extra 
hours at the Top Notch Theatre working 
to turn Arthur Miller’s play into an en- 
joyable show for faculty, friends and 
families. 

Lynch drove us through all the rehear- 
sals and pushed each of us to achieve our 
full potential. A soccer player, Lynch had 
a sense of discipline he brought to the 
effort. 

Two Oscars for Jon 

Meantime, Jon Tritt was at all rehear- 


sals developing the drama club’s most 
sophisticated lighting system yet. But for 
his efforts, ‘““The Crucible’’ would literal- 
ly have been performed in the dark. Jon 
was always there, with his ladder, tools, 
coils of wire and spot lights. Some say he 
will win two Oscars, one for designing a 
light show, and another for his reliability. 

For her help with our make-up and 
other miscellaneous duties, special men- 
tion must be made of Kristin Simes. A 
talented actress in her own right 
(‘‘American Dame,” ‘‘Lysistrata’’), 
Kristin was on hand throughout the 
rehearsals to help polish the show. 
Whether working on set construction or 
measuring actors for costumes, she had 
an enthusiasm and resourcefulness ap- 
preciated by all of us. 

A few of our performers were also 
especially dedicated and helpful to the 
production. One was Patrick who kept us 
alert to cues and when practice lasted un- 
til midnight, made us laugh although we 
were frustrated and tired. 

Molly Willey was not only a caring 
member of our cast, but an inspiration to 
each of us. Her efforts and talents were 
commendable, especially for someone 
young enough to be our grandmother. 

(continued on page 5) 
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Music Americana is theme of concert 


by John Lannan 

From farm field hollers to barndance 
callers, blues music continues to have an 
impact on all aspects of American music. 

Northern Essex Professor Michael 
Finegold, members of the Performance 
Ensemble, Choral and Music Club 
will play and sing the blues in the first 
segment of the Holiday Cakes and Ale 
Concert Dec. 13, at the student center. 

Music Americana 

In a fully narrated production, such 
songs as “St. Louis Blues”’ by legendary 
blues artist Bessie Smith will be perform- 
ed. The blues in the so called theme song 
of swing ‘‘In the Mood” can be heard for 
a $2 admission, along with Dixieland jazz, 
urban classic blues, rhythm and blues and 
boogie woogie. ‘“‘Blues manifestation in 
all-American music is the theme of the 
first segment of the concert,’’ Finegold 
says. 

After intermission when the audience 
may enjoy cakes and apple cider, the se- 
cond half of the program will feature the 

" Beatles. s 


CHRISTIEN POLOS, artistic director of student dance performance Dec. 6 and 7. 


With highlights of their particular style 
of composition along with their music 
variety. Beatle songs to be played include 
“She Loves You (Ya Ya Ya),”’ “Helter 


Skelter,’’ ‘I Am the Walrus” and “Here 


Comes the Sun.” 

“The limited number of published 
choral arrangements by the Beatles is re- 
quiring extra work and time in putting 
the show together,” Finegold says. 
Students are helping out by learning their 
parts from recordings.” 

The effects the Beatles have on 
American culture will be emphasized. 

Holiday Songs 

Concluding the concert will be songs for 
the holiday season. The concert will be 
videotaped so it can be shown on cable. 

The concert is sponsored by student ac- 
tivities and the creative arts department. 
Students may sponsor the concert by sen- 
ding their names, drawings or messages 
which will appear in the program. 
Messages will cost $2.50 and drawings 
will be $4.00. 


— Jay Duchin 


SX 
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As holiday time approaches, we begin 
to transform the ordinary with the 
decoration of the season. Among the 
special occasions to celebrate Christmas 
will be the student dance performance 
Friday and Saturday evenings, Dec. 6 and 
7 at 8 p.m. 

Students typically clad in jeans will slip 
into shimmering costumes to present 
their annual production — changing the 
gym into a performing arts theater. 


MUSIC PROFESSOR Michael Finegold will conduct concert Dec. 13. 


— Fred Samia photo. 


Dancers perform Dec. 6, 7 


dance at San Francisco State College 
where he received his bachelor of arts 
degree. 

He has danced with Susan Rose’s 
Danceworks, Celebrating Broadway 
Dance Troupe, and the Danny Sloan 
Dance Company. In New England, he has 
taught at Boston University, Boston Col- 
lege, and Harvard University. Presently 
he is teaching Joy of Movement classes 
in Boston. 


‘He has danced with Susan Rose’s Danceworks, Celebrating 
Broadway Dance Troupe, and the Danny Soan Dance Company.’ 


Directed by Christien Polos, the benefit 
show will include numbers by students 
from day and evening classes as well as 
the Stillpoint Dance Company and the 
dance club. 

Polos, acting dance teacher during the 
sabbatical leave of Creative Arts Depart- 
ment Chairman Elaine Mawhinney, is a 
soloist and choreographer with Boston’s 
Impulse Dance Company. He studied 


The show will include a collage of solo’ 
works choreographed by students as well 
as pieces by Polos and Steven Fladger, 
dance instructor. 

Veteran Stillpoint dancers appearing 
will be Maggie Queenan, Patricia 
Radcliffe, Janice and Deobrah Karram. A 
cast of 40 will make movement to music 
which includes jazz, blues, swing and 
rock. 


‘Crucible’ actors pull together 


(eontinued from page four) 


He listens better than anyone 

Another actor deserving applause was 
Richard Lawless. Being deaf, he had 
many listening and speaking difficulties 
to overcome before the live performance. 
His hard work paid off; his portrayal of 
Giles Corey was realistic because Richard 
was so demanding of himself. His deter- 
mination and unbounded energy was a 


tor, Susan Sanders. She is a tough per- 
son to pleas, but her foresight, diligence 
and ambition created the groundwork for 
the play, and she coached us all the way 
up to the top story. 

‘Heart and Soul’ 

Her concern for each cast member, per- 
sonally and professionally, was the 
backbone of this production. She made 


7 : 4, 
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each of us feel important and paid par- 
ticular attention to each member’s 
growth as an actor. Susan was the heart 
and soul of the Northern Essex drama 
club production of ‘“‘The Crucible.” 


source of inspiration to us all. Richard 
may be deaf, but he listens better than 
anyone. 

Last but not least, the woman who 
welded everything together was our direc- 


\ 


LAURA DeROIAN (Abigail Williams), Noreen Baile (Mercy Lewis), Sheryl Shedd 
(Beth Parris), and Laura Lennox (Susanna Walcot) among the accusers in “The 


Crucible.” — Kim Pickard photo. 
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Laquidara speaks Nov. 5 


by Andrea Wallace 
The behavioral science club sponsored 
WBCN’s Charles Laquidara as their 


guest speaker Nov. 6 in the tiled lounge.. 


Laquidara began his talk entertaining 
with a few inside jokes about the char- 
acters created on WBCN. He spoke of 
Carlos, a talking computer on the station. 
“‘We’re not really sure where Carlos will 
go. We're still developing his character 
and personality.” 


Speaks about WBCN 
“WBCN tries to stay competitive by 
rotating the top 20 songs in an order so 
that no one hears the same song twice all 
day long,” Laquidara told the audience. 
He took a poll, asking how many 
students like to listen to his ‘‘Breakfast 
with the Beatles,”’ played every morning 
for a 15 minute segment between 7:30 and 
8:00 a.m. The majority of the audience 
responded positively. “I’m suprised that 
the majority of you like it. Most people 
I ask say they’re getting sick of it. 

“T know it’s a way that might get peo- 
ple sick of the Beatles fast, but I think 
I’m going to stick with it for a while.”’ 

Was classical music announcer 

Laquidara started in the field of music 
as a Classical music announcer. ‘‘I came 
to Boston for a vacation and WBCN of- 
fered me a job,” he said. 

He offered his advice to students try- 
ing to break into the business. He said the 
best way to get a job at a big radio 'sta- 
tion is to start small and build a reputa- 
tion. ““You could use the facilities of a 

’ small station to make tapes for a bigger 
station,” he explained. 

He said,““Another way would be to 
begin as an intern and be a ‘gopher.’ This 


Student activit 


Fiscal year 1985-86 


Athletics 
$28,970 - 18% 
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fund 


Student Services 
$12,700 - 8% 
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way you would let everyone know what 

you were capable of and within four or 

five years you could move up.” 
Discusses censorship 

Asked how he felt about censorship and 
record labeling, Laquidara responded, ‘‘I 
have a problem with censorship of any 
kind. There may be many things that I 
don’t want to see or hear, but I don’t 
think censorship is the answer. 

“The government has no right to put 
warning labels on records that prevent 
kids from listening to them. It’s up to the 
parents to train their kids and inform 
them about it.’ 

Labeling isn’t the answer 

He said in order to stop censorship, peo- 
ple have to stop it altogether, not just on 
record labels. ‘‘I think we have to keep in 
mind that we all have a sore spot whether 
it be drugs, sex, or religion, and we have 
to be able to still say ‘no censorship,’ and 
let it go. If we can’t say that, we will 
never be able to stop it.”’ 

Laquidara said music reflects society 
and bad music reflects some of the sick 
people in society, but taking the records 
off the shelf doesn’t help. 

“When my generation was born, music 
was all soft and flowing. Now it’s very 
loud and violent. It’s snowballing. You 
can’t say music is causing the violence in 
society. Music, with the exception of the 
Beatles, doesn’t affect changes in society. 

“We can’t change the entire focus of 
our culture of music just because a few 
people go ‘wild’ when they listen to rock,” 
Laquidara said. 

Asked whether WBCN was going to let 
record labels influence what they play, 
Laquidara said, “Yes, we’re going to play 
everything X-rated.” 


she’s more than a secretary 


xy Kimberly Harding 

Sue Smulski is more than just the stu- 
jent activities secretary. 

Sue and her husband Scott enjoy many 
lifferent hobbies. 

One of their interests is astronomy. 
They are awaiting a cool crisp night to see 
dalley’s Comet. 

They have their own weather station. 
They can predict rain and snow accumula- 
ion and wind direction. 


“‘We make our own beer too.” When it’s 
cold, we get hops, malt and dextrose 
xogether for homemade beer. For $5 we 
nake close to three cases of beer. “It has 
ts own distinctive flavor.’’ she says. 

Sue is also the Turtle Imperial. The 
urtles are Northern Essex employees 
who meet socially on Fridays. Another 
me of her extra curricular activities is ad- 
rising the college ski club and joining 
hem every winter on the slopes. 

She holds an associate’s from Green- 
ield Community College in media 
echnology. 

She transferred to NECC in 1976 from 
Juinsigamond College’s media 
epartment. 


If you go to her office, you’ll find her 
answering everyone and anyone’s 
questions. 

Sue says her job as student activities 
secretary ‘‘never gets boring.’’ ‘‘It’s a dif- 
ferent challenge everyday. 

Besides helping to set up clubs, she 
organizes activities, books bands and 
helps arrange dances. 

During her chat with the Observer 
reporter, the phone was ringing off the 
hook, while ten people interrupted, ask- 
ing questions. 

In the midst of the buzzing, Sue said, 
“This is a very busy office. It’s the what, 
where and why office.’ 

Susan is a liaison between students and 
everybody else. Whenever students have 
a problem they can always rely on stu- 
dent activities. 

Susan Muscarello, Ann Yacubacci and 
Ana Feliz — student assistants, run all 
the errands and keep daily tabs on the 
school’s 30 bulletin boards. They also set 
up the monthly films and make different 
posters for school events. 

The student activities office is a friend- 
ly place to go. Not only does it provide 
vital services, it’s a fun place to be. 


Student senate proposes 
to charge flat rate fees 


by Diana Deaven 

Student senate members are giving 
close attention to changing the procedure 
for determining the amount charged each 
student for student activities. 

President Michael Gugger has been 
leading discussions dealing with the pros 
and cons of the present policy, which is 
to charge each student $2 per credit hour. 

Until last spring, students were charg- 
ed a flat rate. The amount for a full-time 
student was $27.50 and for a part-time 
student $17.50. 

More funds needed 

When the senate voted to insittute the 
credit hour charge, its intention was to 
increase activities funds collected from 
fees, as the 1984-85 budget of $151,733 
was less than the $169,865 collected in 
1983-84. Lower enrollments had reduced 
the student activity income. 

In the existing system, if a student has 
a 12 hour credit load, he is charged $24. 
If he has a 15 hour credit load, he is charg- 
ed $30. The $30 is an increase over the 
earlier flat rate of $27. 

Separate gym fees 

At-a special meeting Nov. 7 and at a 
later meeting Nov. 13, student senators, 
after discussion, voted to return to charg- 
ing a flat fee to avoid some students pay- 
ing more and some paying less. They also 


voted that gym fees would be paid by 
users only. At their next meeting, they 
will decide what the amount of the flat 
rate will be. 

Any action taken by the senate must 
be approved by Norman Landry, dean of 
student services; John R. Dimitry, presi- 
dent of the college; and the Board of 
Trustees. 


What student 
activity fee 
pays for 


The student activities program in- 
cludes dances, events featuring the per- 
forming arts, movies, sports, clubs and 
lectures. 

Activities fees also support the in- 
tramural varsity sports as well as the in- 
tramural and recreational programs. 

The program sponsors group and in- 
dividual entertainers. A major part of the 
activity involves the on-going production 
of dance and drama performances, stu- 
dent photo exhibits, newspaper reporting, 
and radio broadcasting. A list of clubs 
and activities can be found in the student 
handbook. 


Buzz bowl holds competition 


Clubs continue in planning 


by Andrea Wallace 
Buzz bowl holds competition 

The radiologic technology club will hold 
its monthly meeting of the Mass- 
achusetts Society of -Radiologic 
Technologists today Nov. 19, at the 
Lahey Clinic in Burlington. 

A competition will be held at this 
meeting between Northshore and 
Northern Essex Community College buzz 
bowl teams. 

Ski club sells season passes 

The ski club has extended its sale of 
Crotched Mountain ski passes for all 
students, faculty and staff until Nov. 30. 

A midweek pass, good every day, Mon- 
day through Friday, and every Thursday 
through Saturday night is now $30. 

A season pass, good anytime, day or 
night, weekends and holidays, is now $60. 

Crotched Mountain, with a vertical 
drop of 1,000 feet, is located in Southern 
New Hampshire. 

It has 26 trails, seven lifts and a full ser- 
vice ski shop at the base. Snowmaking is 
maintained throughout most of the 
season. 

Applications for ski passes can be pick- 
ed up at the student activities office. 

The group will head to Smugglers’ 
Notch Jan. 12 for a five day ski vacation, 
The package price is $205. This in- 


SUSAN SMULSKI, student activities secretary. 


cludes five days of skiing, five nights of 
lodging, ice skating, live bands, happy 
hours, fireworks, an indoor pool and more. 

For more information, contact Sue 
Smulski, ski club president, in the stu- 
dent activities office. 

The American Sign Language club 

sponsors guest speakers 

The American Sign Language club 
meets Wednesdays at noon in the liberal 
arts building, 303. 

The majority of club members are 
students in the interpreter training pro- 
gram, but any students who wish to join 
are welcome. 

The club concentrates on creating a 
social environment where members can 
interact with deaf people, simultaneous- 
ly educating themselves and the com- 
munity at large on deafness. 

The group sponsors psychologists to 
speak of their work with the deaf, psycho- 
linguists to discuss the effects of teaching 
sign language early to deaf children and 
deaf-blind people to talk about their 
experiences. 

Storyteller Elenor Kraft will be 
presented by the club Nov. 20 at noon in 
liberal arts building, 303. 

She will tell a story in sign language. 
An interpreter for the hearing population 
will be provided. 


— Jeff Jones photo. 
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Humanities, communications 


Spring courses 


Introduction to Poetry: A one-semester 
course designed to acquaint the student 
with the various forms and scope of 
poetry. This course is an overview of the 
concept of poetry. Meets T10Th9,10. In- 
structor is Eleanor Hope-McCarthy. 

. Women’s Lives Recorded and Imagin- 
ed: A one-semester course. A study of 
women’s lives, primarily in women’s 
words, through biography, auto- 
biography, journals, letters and fiction. 
Includes, as written materials permit, 
women from all walks of life: famous, in- 
famous and previously unknown, explor- 
ing both historic and imaginative limits 
set on women’s selfhood. Students will 
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DR. CATHERINE SANDERSON 


— Fred Samia photo. 


‘davalop critical perspectives on uses of 
literary sources and will apply what they 
learn to contemporary women’s lives. 
Meets MWF 9. Instructor is Eleanor 
Hope-McCarthy. 

Professional Writing Using the Word 
Processor: A one-semester course. An ad- 
vanced writing course for students who 
plan to use writing in their careers or to 
write professionally. Students will com- 
plete up to six writing projects. Since 
length and complexity will vary, the 
number of projects will be negotiated 
with the instructor. Projects may include 
the following: the feature article, the in- 
vestigative article, profiles, reports, pro- 
posals, surveys and their results. All 
students will compose and edit on the 
word processor, learning techniques of 
the word processor to speed and enhance 
the editing process. Meets T11,12, Th11. 
Instructor is Catherine Sanderson. 

World Religions: A one-semester 
course. A comparative study of the ma- 
jor religions of the world, including Hin- 
duism, Buddhism, Taoism, Confuciaism, 
Sikhism, Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam. Meets MWFS8. Instructor is 
Roland Kimball. 


Free paralegal program offered 


Northern Essex Community College 
will offer a free training program in 
paralegal skills to qualified applicants. 
Only AFDC recipients, displaced 
homemakers, and individuals receiving 
unemployment compensation are eligible. 
Enrollment is limited, and applicants 
must reside in Massachusetts. 

The 10-month program, beginning Dec. 
6, is designed to provide basic competen- 
cy in the growing field of paralegal work. 

Participants will receive training in cor- 


porate law, real estate, domestic law, tax- 
ation, legal research and writing. The pro- 
gram will also include an internship, in- 
dividual counseling and tutoring, and job 
placement assistance upon completion. 

The program is being funded by the 
Bay State Skills Corporation and the 
Massachusetts Department of -Educa- 
tion. 

For more information call Sandra Ed- 
wards at Northern Essex Community 
College, (617) 374-0721, ext. 234 or 190. 


Programs of interest available 


General Studies: For students undecid- 
ed about future educational or employ- 
ment goals, this program provides a basic 
core of courses in preparation for transfer 
to bachelor degree study and an oppor- 
tunity, through free elective courses, to 
explore a career field such as business, 
engineering, computer programming, 
management or a health profession. 

Contact person: Chester Hawrylciw, 
ext. 255 

Paralegal Studies: Prepares students 
to seek careers as legal assistants in law 
offices and related social and public ser- 
vice agenices, and offers Liberal Arts 
students exploratory courses in the field 
of law and related disciplines. 

Contact person: Heather Peterson- 
Knott, ext. 234. 

Alcohol/Drug Abuse Counseling: 
Theory and skills needed to assist clients 
toward recovery from alcohol/drug abuse 
problems with special consideration of 
current modalities of treatment and the 
ethical issues involved in direct care ser- 
vices. Supervised clinical experience 
included. 

Contact person: Mary DiGiovanni, ext. 
188. 

Community Residence Manager: 
Learn the theory and skills needed to pro- 
vide direct client services by assisting 
residents to master daily living skills, 
group and individual counseling, money 
management techniques and community 
referrals. Carefully supervised clinical ex- 
perience in residential services is an in- 
tegral part of the program. 

Contact person: Mary DiGiovanni, ext. 
188. 

Engineering/Electronic Degree: 
Transfer and Career At One Time! Earn 
two degrees in three years. Northern 
Essex can provide you with a three-year 
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program which will enable you to earn a 
degree in Engineering Science and 
another in Electronic Technology. After 
graduation from this program, you may 
seek employment in the electronic or com- 
puter field and continue your education 
on a part-time basis at the junior level in 
a senior college or university — or decide 
on the job as a final goal — or keep stu- 
dying full-time. Many companies have 
tuition reimbursement policies which 
make this educational package very 
desirable. ; 

If you feel you have a sufficient 
background in mathematics — algebra 
and trigonometry — call today and in- 
quire about our program. You may be on 
your way to becoming an electrical 
engineer at a very low cost! 

Contact person: Corinne Grise, ext. 183. 


Team taught electives 


Introduction to the Creative Arts: An 
interdisciplinary approach to the arts, 
with emphasis on both the experience of 
the arts and theory. The course is design- 
ed to give students an overview of all the 
arts by emphasizing the actual experience 
of dance, theatre, art, and music. It is in- 
tended to give the student a strong sense 
of the enjoyment, excitement, and 
pleasure that the arts can provide. 
Section 01, meets MWF 9. Instructors 
are Elaine Mawhinney and Michael 
Finegold. 


Introduction to the Humanities: 
Through selective works of literature, 
film, music, religion and philosophy, this 
team-taught course focuses on the in- 
dividul’s concept of self (identity, pur- 
pose, yoals, destiny and the individual’s 
relationship to community ethics, values, 
justice) as explored in our artistic and in- 
tellectual heritage. Section 01 meets 
MWF 9. Instructors are Linda Kraus and 
Paula Boxer. 


Section 02 meets MWF 11. Instructors 
are Priscilla Bellairs and Gerry Morin. 
Section 03 meets Tu 9-11:45. Instructors 
are Jim Gustafson and Ramana Cortese. 
New Offering 

Painting I: A one semester course, 
‘three credit hours, four class hours per 
week. This course is an introduction to 
the problems, techniques, and materials 
of painting. Paintings are not just ‘“‘col- 
ored drawings” and so the emphasis in 
this class will be on the unique properties 
of paint and painting. Each class project 
will focus on a different aspect of visual 
perception, composition, and materials. 
The student will explore the raines of ex- 
pression, form, transparency to apacity, 
that paint affords. 

Though there are no-prerequisites for 
this course, students will find that Color 
and Design, Drawing I, Art, Math, 
Nature provide a strong foundation for 
understanding course projects. Section 90 
meets WF 10-12. The instructor is 
Rochelle Newman. 


Special history offerings 


Family in History: The Family in 
History will be taught Tuesday morning 
from 9 to 11:45 by Prof. Mary Harada. 
It will trace the changes in family life, 
both in Western Europe and in American, 
from the Sixteenth Century to the 
present. 

American Foreign Policy: American 
Foreign Policy will be taught by Prof. 
Anne Laszlo at 9 on Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday. It will survey U.S. foreign af- 
fairs from the Revolutionary War to the 
present. The role of the President and the 
Congress will receive careful attention. 

History of the Soviet Union: The 
History of the Soviet Union will be 
taught by Prof. Beth Wilcoxson at 10 on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday. Begin- 
ning with the Bolshevik Revolution in 
1917, the course will trace the changing 
patterns of Russian Communism from 
Lenin to Gorbachev. Considerable atten- 
tion will be given to the twenty-five year 
rule of Joseph Stalin, Russia’s leader dur- 
ing World War II. Dr. Wilcoxson will also 
teach recent U.S. History on Thursday 
morning from 9 to 11:45. 

Early Civilization: Early Civilization 
will be taught by Prof. Jim McCosh Tues- 
day at 10 and Thursday at 9 and 10. 
Beginning in Egypt and Mesopotamia 
where civilization had its start, the course 
will then touch upon (among others) 
Hebrews and Hittites, Phoenicians and 
Persians, before taking a long look at the 
Greeks and the Romans. McCosh will also 
be teaching The Contemporary World 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday‘at 11. 


College hosts 


Northern Essex Community College is 
hosting a two-week trekking trip to Peru 
next July and invites the public to attend 
a slide show and discussion meeting on 
Wednesday, Nov. 20. The meeting will 
begin at 7:30 p.m. in the Applied Science 
Building at the Haverhill campus. Light 
refreshments will be served. ~ 

The trip will include a visit to Machu 
Picchu, the ruins of the capital of the In- 
can Empire. Machu Picchu, rediscovered 
in 1911, is considered one of the major ar- 
cheological finds of this century. The tour 
will also visit other areas of this desert, 
the Andes mountains, and part of the 


NEWSA meeting 


by Mary Ann Grabowski 

The New England Women’s Studies 
Association (NEWSA) will hold its tenth 
annual conference on Saturday, April 12, 
1986, at NECC. 

As NEWSA celebrates, women from 
New England communities, organiza- 
tions, women’s centers, schools and col- 
leges are invited to join in exploring how 
wom<a, past and present, have worked 
together to make changes in their lives 
and society. 

The organization is committed to over- 
coming sexism, racism, and class oppres- 
sion. Strategies for future change in the 
next decade will be discussed. 

Presentations may be accounts of prac- 
tical experience, research reports, 
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U.S. Constitutional Law: U.S. Con- 
stitutional Law will be taught by Prof. 
John Guarino Tuesday at 10 and Thurs- 
day at 9 and 10. It will examine some of 
the most fascinating decisions and opi- 
nions handed down by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. Guarino will also be teaching the 
Introduction to Political Science Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday at 10. 

Introduction to Law: The Introduc- 
tion to Law will be taught by Prof. 
Heather Peterson Tuesday at 11 and 12 
.and Thursday at 11. Dr. Peterson will 
trace the evolution of Common Law in 
English and in America, and will explain 
how legal precedents are created by court 
decisions recorded over the centuries. 


trip to Peru 


Amazon jungle within its borders. A final 
itinerary will be developed after input 
from prospective participants. 


The leader of the trip will be John 
Halloran, who has led adventure trips and 
programs for Northern Essex since 1981. 
Halloran has a master’s degree in educa- 
tion (Experiential Education) from the 
University of Colorado and has extensive 
experience in outdoor education, having 
led trips in the continental U.S., Alaska, 
Ireland, Mexico, and South America. 

For more information call Nancy 
Brown at (617) 374-0721, ext. 245. 


slated for April 


theoretical papers, panels, workshops, or 
artistic expressions. 

Limitations of time and space may 
make it impossible to accept every pro- 
posal. The program committee will review 
all submissions with attention to theme, 
goals and the feminist contribution of the 
proposal. 


Deadline for proposals is Jan. 1, and 
must be sent to Priscilla B. Bellairs, 
Northern Essex Community College, 100 
Elliott Street, Haverhill, MA 01830. 

Presenters must be members of 
NEWSA. Regular membership is $6, 
students and unemployed $3. 

The program committee will reach its 
decisions by the end of February. 
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Waiting for change 


by Paul Heffernan 

The spring 1986 course listing and 
registration form was right on schedule. 
(Only a day late!) Some difficult choices 
will be made by the time a few thousand 
work sheets have been filled in, erased, 
written over, and some even crumpled 
and tossed aside for a while. For many 
third and even fourth semester students, 
it is the hard decision between what is re- 
quired and what is desired. 

. For those who are struggling through 
what will be their last schedule here at 
Northern Essex, it is a time to look ahead. 
Some will transfer to four year colleges, 
but many will go out into that ‘world’ 
after the next semester. 

Isolated from world beyond 495 

Attending school at NECC tends to 
isolate us from that world out there 
beyond 495. Here at school, where a large 
portion of the student body works full 
time, many students’ time is limited to 
school, work, and study. (This leaves lit- 
tle time for partying, that necessary ad- 
junct to a well-rounded college education!) 

So, the pressures of school, work, 
study, and that occasional party cause us 
to burrow our collective heads into the 
sand and forget that ever-present world 
out there. 

This might be a good time to surface 
for a moment and get a quick overview 
of what faces us. Let’s leave our im- 
mediate world of books, schedules, work 
sheets, and written and half-written 
papers to get a quick glance at the real 
world. 

Real world’s the same 

The real world doesn’t change much. 
President Reagan and Soviet leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev jockey for pre-summit 
position, bringing to a close a massive 
public relations battle that has been rag- 
ing for months in all the world media. 

In South Africa, a highly respected 
newspaper editor is arrested and charg- 
ed under that country’s Internal Securi- 
ty Act. The same South African govern- 
ment, acting in a ‘state of emergency’ 
situation, has banned television crews, 


photographers and reporters from certain 
areas. 

Here at home, blacks make inch by inch 
gains in city and state government, but 
lag too far behind in the all important 
business sector. 


Scams, betrayals 

Closeby, in Salem, N.H., a federal grand 
jury is investigating that town’s plann- 
ing board. A probe of a civil service test 
scam touches MDC police officials at the 
very highest levels. 

The Anguilo trial drags on. It is a tale 
of venality, violence, and murder as told 
on tape to the FBI. As an offshoot of this 
trial, one of the country’s most 
prestigious banks is found to have been 
a clearing house for tainted mob money. 

In the Philippines, Marcos plans to run 
again, after 20 years of totalitarian rule. 
American career service men sell national 
defense secrets as though they were so 
many used cars. 

Senator Edward M. Kennedy MIGHT 
just run again. 

Larry Bird has told the Worcester 
Telegram that he is human, his sneakers 
are made of clay. He admits he likes to 
drink beer with the guys and have a good 
time. 

It is indeed a terrible world out there, 
both locally, nationally, and inter- 
nationally. 


What’s another semester? 

As we return to the spring ’86 course 
listing, maybe we'll think twice about be- 
ing in a hurry to get out of school and out 
into that world. What’s another semester 
or two here in school? It’s nice and warm 
here inside during the winter. They do a 
good job of plowing the parking lots. The 
fall foliage season is beautiful on campus. 
Spring is a sight to see, overlooking 
Kenoza Lake. 

Who knows, by the time another 
semester or two goes by, things might be 
better out there. 

The world isn’t waiting for us to get out 
there and change things. 

Is it? ??? 


Royal couple to visit NECC 


by John Foley 

Now that Prince Charles and Princess 
Di have come and gone from the United 
States, one thing is painfully clear — they 
did not visit Northern Essex Community 
College. 

Fortunately we are not the only ones 
aware of this display of royal rudeness. 
Officials at the highest levels of both the 
American and British governments are 
also aware of this scheduling mix-up and 
are now negotiating to bring the royal 
couple back the the US as soon as 
possible. 

According to unnamed, high level 
sources in Buckingham Palace, the royal 
couple is now packing a return trip. 

It has not been officially confirmed, but 
rumor has it that Charles will be bring- 
ing along his favorite polo pony. 

This only fuels speculation that, as a 
part of the NECC visit Charles and his 
staff will participate in a benefit polo 
match against a group of NECC faculty 
all-stars. 


Lady Di, who has always been oppos- 
ed to Charles’ polo, is reported to be op- 
posed to this return visit to the US 
unless the fashion show she has always 
dreamed of is also scheduled. 

You don’t have to be a royal expert to 
know that Lady Di usually gets what 
Lady Di wants. 


As you read this story, representatives 
from the princess’s personal staff, as well 
as representatives from NECC, are 
meeting with Frederick’s of Hollywood to 
hastily prepare this fashion show that will 
feature latest designs. 


And according to initial reports, the 
day-long affair will be capped by a benefit 
concert in the NECC cafeteria featuring 
Di’s favorite musical group — Twisted 
Sister. 

The ticket price of $10,000 per seat is 
not expected to diminish attendance. To 
facilitate ticket-buying, five and 10 year 
installment plans are being arranged for 
students with proper credit references. 


AT OUR SCHOOL,WE PREPARE OUR 
STUDENTS TO FACE THE CHALLENGE 


OF THE...(OpS 


!)... REAL WORLD. _| 
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Death on the highways 


Much talk, no action on drunk driving 


by John Foley 

Will the highway mayhem perpetrated 
by drunk drivers ever stop? Probably not. 
Why so negative? 

In recent weeks two well known 
celebrities were added to the list of 
alcohol related traffic tragedies. A televi- 
sion newsman lost his life and a profes- 
sional hockey star is dead. 

Usually when well-known people fall 
victim to inadequacies in the law, you 
might expect strong action and change to 
follow. Unfortunately, history shows that 
this is not always the case. 

In this respect, the drunk driving con- 
troversy is very reminiscent of the gun 
control issue. 


because of two major obstacles — coward- 
ly legislators and a hypocritical public. 

Rather than face up to today’s burning 
issues like gun control or drunk driving 
by standing up to special interests, 
legislatures skillfully side-step the issues 
by enacting ridiculous, unenforceable 
laws — such as the mandatory one-year 
jail term for possessing an unlicensed 
firearm (a law loosely enforced at best) or 
a mandatory seat belt law (so drunk 
drivers won’t injure as many of us). 

Then there’s the biggest obstacle of all 
— a hypocritical public. 

Lawmakers, though occasionally 
cowardly, are smart enough to know that 
stricter laws and tougher judges will in- 


‘No matter many innocent victims are killed by people driv- 
ing drunk, real change will not come because of two major 
obstacles — cowardly legislators and a hypocritical public.’ 


Within a five-year period during the 
turbulent 60s, three of the most well- 
known and well-loved leaders in this 
nation’s history, John and Bobby Ken- 
nedy and Martin Luther King, were all 
killed by assassins with guns the public 
saw as too readily available. 

These losses began a large public out- 
cry for stricter gun laws and enforcement 
of such. 

And in these last 20 years gun control 
has come a long way. How far? Just ask 
former White House press secretary 
James Brady. 

Victims are killed 

The drunk driving issue seems to be go- 
ing the same route. No matter how many 
innocent victims are killed by people driv- 
ing drunk, real change will not come 


The Observer staff 


evitably lead to an increased prison 
population, a population already 
dangerously overcrowded. And that 
means more prisons. 


A bath house for AIDS carriers 

These days, however, prisons are built 
about as often as pyramids. 

Judging by some of the reactions the 
state gets from residents when it pro- 
poses a new prison to be built in their 
town, one might think it-was a bath house 
for AIDS carriers being proposed. 

Everyone is for tougher laws and 
tougher judges until you tell them a new 
prison is going up down the street. 

Then, quicker than a speeding drunk, 
the issue changes from justice to proper- 
ty values. 
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Pub of the Universe 


Britain functions with no real constitution, but rules of the game are clear to all 


by Glen Bergendahl 

Reporter’s note: Dr. David Barling has 
a degree in political science from Warwick 
University. He did post graduate work at 
Keele University—where he submitted a 
thesis on the United States Senate, in- 
volving a three month stay on Capital 
Hill in Washington, D.C. 

In this interview, Barling discusses 
such topics as : Britain’s fragmented con- 
stitution; the diminishing role of Parli- 
ment today; nationalized businesses and 
industries; the advantages and disadvan- 
tages in the alignment of the British 
political systems and the British role in 
maintaining stability in Northern Ireland. 

The fragmented constitution 

Unlike the United States Constitution, 
which (in theory) clearly defines civil liber- 
ties, government regulations and judicial 
precedents, Britain has no documented 
legislation which can be pointed to and 
called the constitution. 

“Our constitution is an amalgam of 
parliamentary statues established during 
conventions,’ Dr. David Barling ex- 
plains. Parliamentary procedure or 
Treatise as it is termed, is another faction 
of the constitution. For the most part, the 
British constitution is unwritten and can 
be interpreted in any number of ways. 

While case law or judicial decisions 
technically are part of the constitution, 
Barling notes, “Individual rights in 
parliamentary statues or common law via 
judicial decisions are quite vague and 
open to interpretation. There is the ques- 
tion of whether or not civil liberties of the 
individual are protected enough.” 

Since so much of the constitution is un- 


written, there is also a major concern over 
the recent decline of parlimentary power 
while the prime minister continues to gain 
more control in passing policies. Rules 
established at conventions are rarely 
observed and the judicial system has no 
control over the executive branch. 

In fact, unlike America, the executive, 
legislative and judicial branches of 
government are clearly separate, this is 
not the case in Britain. The system of 
checks and balances is almost non- 
existent because the executives and 
legislative branches are fused. 

A faceless government 

When a general election is called in Bri- 

tain, there is little fanfare involved. Cam- 


‘paigns last only three weeks and a max- 


imum of 4500 pounds can be spent. There 
is no individual campaigning by can- 
didates; it is all done by the party. 

The public does not vote for the prime 
minister, rather a member of Parliament 
to represent a constituency. There are 
currently 650 individual constituencies 
making up the voting districts of the 
British Isles. On election day, the choices 
on the ballot are only for members of the 
House of Commons. The voter chooses a 
member of the Labour party, Conser- 
vative party or the Liberal/Social 
Democratic party. 

Britain employs the plurality, or first 
past the post system, much like America. 
After election results are tallied, the par- 
ty with the largest percentage of votes is 
invited to form the government. Barling 
explains, ‘‘While there is no opportunity 
to vote for the prime minister, it is usually 
clear who the leader of each party is.”’ 


Changing in midstream 

Once a member of Parliament is elected 
to the House of Commons, there is 
nothing in the constitution which keeps 
any member from changing his/her 
political party in midstream. Barling 
believes this move is often motivated by 
one’s conscience. 

“The job of a delegate is one of two-fold 
representation. On the one hand, he is a 
representative of those who voted for 
him. A delegate is also a trustee who 
must make up his own mind. 

Barling continues, ‘‘Many have voiced 
concern over midstream change—but it 
continues. When the Liberal/Social 
Democratic Party was formed, many 
Labour party members switched to the 
alternative party—but they also were not 
re-elected the next time around.” 

‘Dictatorship’ of prime minister 

In his book “The British Polity” Phillip 
Norton assessed the Houses of Parliment 
in this way: “As government respon- 
sibilities expanded and became dependent 
on cooperation from outside groups, 
government measures came increasingly 
to be the product of negotiations between 
departments and interest groups. Those 
measures are being presented to Parlia- 
ment as packages already agreed upon. 
The House of Commons was called on 
primarily to approve measures drawn up 
elsewhere that it neither had adequate 
time nor resources to submit informed 
debate.”’ 

Does this then mean that Parliament 
has become nothing more than a rubber 
stamp for the prime minister? ‘“‘The 
House of Commons is currently trying to 


claw back its powers of legislation. 
Departmental select committees have ex- 
panded to oversee government spending 
and policy decisions to ensure the House 
of Commons is not merely a rubber 
stamp,” Barling comments. 

Lord Haleship, a venerable conser- 
vative, once expressed his concern over 
the political system when he said, ‘“There 
is a disturbing trend occurring in the 
political system—the elected dictatorship 
of the prime minister,’’ Barling recalls. 

The prime minister can call a general 
election anytime after taking office. As 
an unwritten rule, elections will be held 
at least once every five years. In theory, 
because election intervals are traditional 
rather than documented—the prime 
minister could attempt to change elec- 
tions to once every ten years or any 
number of years to suit the prime 
minister in power. 

Rules of the game 

“But,” Barling says, “‘it’s unlikely the 
prime minister would attempt such a 
measure. It would have to be passed by 
Parliament and Conservatives would not 
accept it. There would be a rebellion 
within the party. 

“The prime minister can only work 
within certain constraints and they know 
the rules of the game, especially when one 
is dealing with a Parliament where the 
majority is conservative. The term con- 
servative itself, implies traditional and for 
the norm.” 

An ironic situation 
Having said the Conservative party is 


Continued on page 18 


Question: ‘‘Are you hopeful about the outcome of the Geneva summit talks?” 


Pees i Sa” is apa 
John R. Dimitry, president of Northern 


Essex: “I think there is likely to be 
something significant that will come of it. 
[t’s in the interest of both nations to get 
some form of arms control. It’s also in the 
political interest of both Reagan and Gor- 
bachev to come to an agreement. They 
both need to remain popular and suc- 
cessful with the people.” 


Seid Si. Sheil arta’ major: “E basse 
negotiations between Reagan and Gor- 
bachev prove to be a positive step 
towards nuclear arms reduction.” 


Beth Wilcoxson, history and government 
professor: “‘It’s positive that they are 


meeting face to face. I don’t expect any 
major breakthroughs though. The 
Reagan administration seems too divid- 
ed within itself.” 


= 


y 

“I don’t think either side is going to 
reduce its arms build-up very much. I 
don’t think there will be a major 
breakthrough in arms reduction.” 


Jim Gustafson, philosophy professor: 
“T’m guardedly hopeful that we might see 
some small steps in the direction of arms 
control. History shows that the super- 
powers tend almost not to want to 
understand each other, but want to 
manipulate each other. On the other 
hand, the mounting concern of citizens 
about nuclear holocaust is perhaps going 
to provide a little more pressure for the 
posse to get beyond the rhetoric. ‘A 


Lisa May, management major: 
“I’m hopeful. I think they will come to 
some form of agreement.” 


Magaret DiVincenzo, office skills major: 
“T have my doubts, but I really hope that 
there will be some progression towards 
peace and harmony and that the U.S. and 
the Soviets will be able to develop some 
agreement to halt any threat of nuclear 
war. 


Mike Magyar, 
the talks are a must. I’m definitely 
hopeful about a breakthrough. We have 
to avoid nuclear holocaust.” 


N 
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Citation for outstanding performance 


Ed Fice is winner 


by Mary Ann Grabowski 

Any workday, while strolling through 
the lower level of E building, a voice 
shouting instructions over the roar of 
machinery can be heard. 

The voice is from Ed Fice and the roar 
is from printing equipment. As super- 
visor of the graphics department, Fice 
runs an amazing center that faculty 
couldn’t live without. 

With his daytime staff of two, one even- 
ing employee and five work/study 
students, graphics is a far cry from be- 
ing dull. People come and go, directions 
are shouted over the turbulence, ques- 
tions are asked and answered, and the 
finished products appear before your 
eyes. 

Vhis is the center where all 


“Eee 
GRAPHICS department houses three sophisticated printers which daily produce 


ministrative and faculty printing is com- 
pleted. Whether producing brochures, 
pamphlets, flyers, forms, or exams, Fice 
keeps the action going. 
Custodial beginning 

Starting as a custodian at NECC 21 
years ago when the college was at the 
Greenleaf Whittier school in Bradford, 
Fice proved to be an asset to the school 
with his mechanical expertise. When an 
opening in graphics appeared, the dean of 
administration asked him to take over the 
operation. Things were much less com- 
plicated then, according to Fice. 
Work/study help was not available and 
there were no others in the department. 
Fice had a 326 press, a photocopier and 
a mimeograph machine. 

A : 


d. he added 


thousands of copies of materials for college staff. At left is collator with 280 slots. 


Pat Belmont receives 
award from governor 


by Donna Peglow and Diana Deaven 

A graduate of Northern Essex’s conti- 
nuing education program, and employee 
of the college since 1974, Patricia Bel- 
mont is among those receiving the Com- 
monwealth Citation for Outstanding Per- 
formance Award. 

Belmont, resident of West Newbury, is 
the coordinator of assessment at the 
academic support center, second floor, 
liberal arts building. She joined the 
NECC staff as a member of Discovery, a 
program designed to assist students not 
ready to join the mainstream of college. 
She was responsible for the assessment 
of students’ basic skills. 

Other testing Belmont handles includes 
those for the College Level Entrance Pro- 
gram (CLEP) in the subject areas of 
history, natural and social science, 
humanities, math, literature and 
business. She also takes care of assess- 
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ment of skills of the English as a Second 
Language students. 
Makes tests available to all 

Today, her role has grown to include 
assessment of skills of all incoming 
students who wish to be tested. She is in 
charge of those tests whose results serve 
as guidelines to students in deciding 
which courses to take. Some may find, 
through assessment, they qualify for ex- 
emption from some courses. Others may 
have identified for them a need to 
strengthen skills in reading, writing and 
math. : 

Supervises support services 

Belmont oversees the peer tutoring pro- 
gram coordinated by Penny Kelley as well 
as the counseling services offered by 
Michele Jabour, Joyce Harrison, and Jan 
Scheerer, learning disabilities specialist. 
She stays in touch with faculty, coor- 
dinating the effort to assist the student 


snd Be . 4 
ELMONT, director of assessment center, with Jan Scheerer, learning 


disabilities specialist, and Michele Jabour, head counselor. _ 


— Fred Samia photo. 


ED FICE uses photo copier, graphics center. — Fred Samia photo. 
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‘Ed Fice has provided outstanding service to the entire college 
community for many years. The quantity and quality of the work 
in the graphic center and secretarial support center is far above 
any other community college in this system. Ed is finally being 
recognized for his years of dedicated service.’ 

— Joseph Brown, dean of administration 


more and more machines and eventually 
two employees. When the school couldn’t 
give him more assistance, it was decided 
to initiate a work/study program that 
would be mutually beneficial. 

“The students are dedicated and work 
hard. They keep me young and are always 
putting new ideas in my head,” Fice says. 
Supervisor of secretarial support center 

As if this isn’t enough to keep him 
busy, Fice also has the responsibility of 
supervising the secretarial support center 
where typing for staff and faculty is com- 
pleted before it is sent to graphics. 

Fice hopes to meet the increased prin- 
ting demands with a new plate maker, a 


its space, a matter of concern because 
there is no additional space available. 

It is not surprising that Fice won a 
Distinguished Service Award from the 
local union for performance as an outstan- 
ding employee. Now he has been selected 
to receive the Commonwealth Citation for 
Outstanding Performance Award. He will 
attend a dinner at the Park Plaza Hotel 
Dec. 10 where Gov. Michael Dukakis will 
make the presentation recognizing Fice 
as an exceptional employee of the state. 

Fice started with almost nothing in 
staff and equipment at the graphics 
center. He has created a tremendous 
operation of major service to the college 
community, yet he is the first to say, ‘I’m 
proud of the awards, but without a great 
staff it just wouldn’t work!”’ 


ADA GRAGIRENES, student, gets help from Pat Belmont. — Fred Samia photo. 


in meeting academic requirements. Bel- 
mont also supervises follow-up in counsel- 
ing and support which may include peer 
tutoring. She stays in touch with facul- 
ty, assisting the student in meeting 
requirements. 

Another major part of Belmont’s work 
is the implementation of grants. One of 
these is the special services grant for the 
first generation college students. 

She has a bachelor’s of arts degree from 
Merrimack College and is currently com- 
pleting her master’s work in educational 
administration at Lowell University. 
Referring to her associate’s degree from 
Nothern Essex, she says the school was 
a good place to get her education even- 
ings while her three children — Bob, Den- 
nis, and Linda — were growing up. Bob, 
who has a special education degree, was 


a faculty tutor for continuing education: 


at the Nothern Essex writing and reading 
labs in 1975. 


Asked about her feelings regarding the 
citation, Belmont says, “‘It is nice to be 
honored. There are a lot of people here 
who work very hard.’’ Her fellow workers 
demonstrated the close camaraderie by 


throwing her a party to celebrate the cita- 
tion. ‘“They presented me with a horn-of- 
plenty filled with silk flowers,”’ she says. 


‘She’s an extremely dedi- 
cated individual whose sole 
purpose is to serve the 
students. She was once a stu- 
dent here herself, so she knows 
what being a student is like. 
She has a great deal of em- 
pathy for them.’ 

—Dr. David Kelley, chairman 
division of instructional 
development 


The academic support center meets the 
needs of those who want a college educa- 
tion but may not be prepared. Students 
may need the services for academic help; 
career guidance; completion of high 
school requirements; and support 
services. 
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Observer adviser to be honored 


Arnold gives credit to students 


by Dan Lyons 
Elizabeth Arnold, an English professor 
at Northern Essex, has been nominated 
by her colleagues for a statewide award. 
Her nomination recognizes her outstan- 
ding contributions to the NECC com- 
munity over the last 16 years. 


Arnold has become eligible for a 
Manuel Carballo Governor’s award. 

The Carballo awatd, named after a 
former state secretary of human services, 
is awarded annually to 10 state em- 
ployees. Winners receive a $1,000 prize. 


A 10-member committee comprised of 
people prominent in state politics, 
business, media and academia will choose 
the winners. Awards will be presented at 
the second annual ‘Pride in Perfor- 
mance” awards dinner on Dec. 10 at the 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel. 


‘It is my students who 
deserve citations. It is they 
who over the years have made 
a major commitment of time 
and talent in the matter of 
assuring publication of the 
Observer. It is their pride in 
performance on which the 
paper has been built.’ 

— Betty Arnold 


Last month, Arnold and two other 
NECC employees (Graphics Director Ed 
Fice and Assessment Coordinator Pat 
Belmont) were selected to receive Com- 
monwealth Citation for Outstanding Per- 
formance Awards. 


Program established last year 

The program of rewarding state 
employees for innovation, creativity and 
dedication was established last year by 
Governor Michael S. Dukakis. 

Arnold joined the faculty at Northern 
Essex in 1969, as a member of the 
English Department. She has taught 
composition, literature, speech jour- 


‘More than anyone else, she represents the quality, value, and 
purpose of what we are all about. Recognition for her out- 
standing work with the Observer is long overdue.’ 


Chet Hawrylciw 


division of humanities, communications 


nalism and broadcast reporting. She has 
served as acting chairman and vice chair- 
man of the English Department. It was 
during her acting chairmanship that the 
first writing and reading labs, staffed by 
faculty and community volunteers, were 
opened. The labs were predecessors of to- 
day’s academic support center. 

Among Arnold’s most notable con- 
tributions to the college community is her 
work in journalism and broadcasting. In 
1977, she developed the curricula for the 
liberal arts division’s first career-oriented 
course concentration in journalism- 
broadcasting and film, coordinating the 
implementation of several new offerings 
in advanced journalism, broadcast repor- 
ting, film and television production 
courses. 


Faculty adviser to Observer 

She has served as faculty adviser to the 
Observer, the college’s student 
newspaper, since 1973. The Observer, the 
largest published by community college 
students in Massachusetts, presently has 
an annual budget of $24,000 plus adver- 
tising income. 

Under Arnold’s guidance, the Observer 
has gained acclaim from other communi- 
ty colleges and from professional jour- 
nalists. Along the way it has provided a 
rich breeding ground for young jour- 
nalists, many of whom have gone on to 
successful media careers. 


Joins staff in 1969 

Arnold brought to Northern Essex a 
diverse backgound when she joined its 
faculty in 1969. 

She has been teaching in the 
Massachusetts public college system 
since 1963. She was a literature instruc- 
tor at State College at Fitchburg and 
Berkshire Community College before 
coming to Northern Essex. 

Before coming to Massachusetts, she 


_Dan Lyons and Carl Russo return to college _ 


Former Observer staff share newsroom 


by Laurie Stewart and Kathy Kowal 

Observer alumni Dan Lyons and Carl 
Russo visited Betty Arnold’s classes 
recently to share their experiences in the 
journalism profession with beginning 
students. Lyons is chief copy editor at the 
Lawrence Eagle Tribune and Russo is 
chief photographer for the Andover 
Townsman. Both graduated in June 1983. 

Dan Lyons, editor of the Observer 
1982-83, told the class that before com- 
ing to Northern Essex he did not have a 
focus on his career goal. A National Merit 
Scholar from Brooks Academy, he 
started college in the school of dentistry 
at Case University in Cleveland, but soon 
meee his interests did not lie in that 
field. 

He went on a three year sabbatical from 
school, working as a mechanic in a tex- 
tile factory and playing bass guitar in a 
rock and roll band weekends. Then he 
enrolled at Northern Essex. 

When he heard about requirements at 
his first journalism class meeting, he 
thought it all sounded a bit much and 
decided “‘to give it a week.’’ He was soon 
covering several beats, including the stu- 
dent council, and within a semester 
became editor. It was during his tenure 
the largest editions of the school paper 
were published, including a 40 page issue. 

Lyons hired by Eagle Tribune 

While still a student at NECC, he went 
to work as a reporter for the Plaistow 
News. Soon he was hired by the Lawrence 
Eagle Tribune to cover the New Hamp- 
shire towns he had been reporting for the 
weekly paper. 


DAN LYONS, NECC graduate, now 
copy editor at Lawrence Eagle Tribune 
— Laura Stewart photo. 
Of his first days at the Tribune, he said 
he spent a lot of time looking for ac- 
cidents and doing a lot of legwork for 
nothing. One of the advantages of becom- 
ing a more seasoned reporter was learn- 
ing how and when to use the telephone, 
he told the students. 
For a few months, Lyons was jammed 
— as full-time student, full-time reporter 
and full-time editor. He survived to finish 
with high honors and was the student 
graduation speaker. 
Copy editor in high gear 
Talking about his work as copy editor, 
Lyons says he’s now in an entirely dif- 
ferent aspect of newspaper reporting. ‘‘I 
read every story every day,” he said. He 
goes over each piece, analyzing and check- 
ing for clarity, looking for errors, 


taught at high schools and colleges in II- 
linois, Maryland and Georgia. She was an 
instructor at the University of Georgia 
and Shorter College, Rome, Georgia. In 
addition she has worked as an editorial 
assistant at Better Homes and Gardens 
magazine and has been a social worker. 
A Midwesterner 

Arnold holds a master’s degree in 
liberal arts with majors in English and 
journalism from the Univeristy of Iowa, 
and a bachelor’s degree in English and 
history from the State University of I]- 
linois. She has 18 post master’s credits, 
including communications credits from 
Boston University. She has an associate’s 
degree from Blackburn College in Carlin- 
ville, Ill., and has earned additional 
credits at Boston University, State Col- 
lege at Fitchburg, and Northern Essex. 

Arnold lives in North Andover with her 
husband of 34 years, Hugh, who is coor- 
dinator of the materials management pro- 
gram at Northern Essex and production 
manager at United Shoe Machinery, in 
Beverly. 

They spend summers and weekends at 
their home on Cape Cod. 

The Arnolds have three children. They 
include Margaret Wedgwood, learning 
disabilities teacher, Manchester, N.H.; 
Jeff, Air Force captain, Lakenheath Air 
Force Base, England; and James, ad- 
ministrative assistant for Yorkshire, 
North Andover. Their grandchildren are 
Ryan and Patrick who live with their 
parents in England. 

Her community activities include 
membership on the board of directors of 
the League of Women Voters and the 
American Association of University 
Women in several cities. She has also 
been an officer of several church 
organizations. 

Chet Hawrylciw, chairman of the divi- 
sion of humanities and communications 


rewriting and doing headlines. 

He explained time is extremely impor- 
tant in his job. His day begins at 7 a.m. 
and is in high gear until press deadline. 
He told the class about the wire service 
editor’s work, about the importance of 
writing good leads, and the need to work 
with speed. 

After Northern Essex, Lyons attended 
Northeastern University and then Brad- 
ford College, where he secured his 
bachelor’s degree last June. He received 
the Writer’s Award for best fiction. 

He is about to celebrate his first wed- 
ding anniversary with his wife Jody. They 
were married last Dec. 23, and went to 


Paris fo: their h neymoon. 


CARL RUSSO. — een nica 


Carl Russo is prize winning 
; photographer 
Carl Russo told the classes he first 


says, “‘For the past 16 years, Betty has 
been a source of inspiration for her 
students; an outstanding example of a 
faculty member who has defined her pur- 
pose to include advancing the interest of 
all areas of the college; and a tireless 
worker who frequently puts the welfare 
of others ahead of her own. 

“More than anyone else, she represents 
the quality, value, and purpose of what 
we are all about. Recognition for her 
outstanding work with the Observer is 
long overdue.” 


College cites 
staff members 


Certificates of Recognition will be given 
the award recipients and these members 
of the college community: Mary 
DiGiovanni, coordinator of mental health 
technology; Edward Dul, maintenance; 
Bonnie Flythe, behavioral science pro- 
fessor and chairman of the academic 
council; Sandra Fotinos, originator of the 
English as a second language program; 
John Guarino, history professor; Sylvia 
Hallsworth, coordinator of the nursing 
program in continuing education; 
Dorothy Holmes, secretary to the dean of 
student services; William Huston, coor- 
dinator of the interpreter training pro- 
gram; Sandra Lambert, secretary to the 
assistant dean of academic affairs; Anne 
Laszlo, history professor; Elaine Mawhin- 
ney, creative arts department chairper- 
son; Richard Pastor, financial aid direc- 
tor; Robert Paul, science professor; Mary 
Prunty, assistant to the dean of academic 
affairs; Wendy Shaffer, director of 
research; and Judith Tye, coordinator of 
early childhood education. 

Committee members considering the 19 
nominations included Kathy Gallagher, 
assistant personnel director and chairper- 
son; Sandra DeVellis, behavioral science 
professor; Joyce Driscoll, secretary, per- 
sonnel office; Chet Hawrylciw, chairman 
of the division of humanities and com- 
munications; Vicky Michaud, secretary to 
assistant dean, continuing education and 
community services; Nancy Nickerson, 
coordinator of the math lab; and Marty 
Rodweller, assistant to the director of ad- 
missions and the registrar. 


experiences 


became interested in photography when 
he attended the Lawrence Regional Voca- 
tional Technical High School in Andover. 
A commercial art student, he became 
hooked on doing photos when a friend 
loaned him a camera. 

After graduating from high school, 
Russo studied photo-journalism at the 
Franklin Institute of Boston. When he 
came to Northern Essex in 1980, he sign- 
ed in for journalism and was made photo 
editor of the Observer by the first issue. 

Russo’s photos soon became a regular 
feature of the school paper, building to as 
many as 50 pictures an issue. He covered 
sports, the arts, and every other part of 
the Northern Essex campus. 

At the same time, he developed and 
printed pictures for those students who 
had not yet learned the process. 

Remained with the Observer 
For a year after his graduation, Russo 


~ remained with the Observer, taking pic- 


tures, printing and developing for the 
photo staff and supervising the picture 
layout. 

While at Northern Essex, Russo also 
won first place in a contest sponsored by 
Parnassus, college literary magazine. The 
picture, an abstract of Carl himself, was 
used on the cover of the magazine that 
brought him first place and many 
honorable mentions. 

Russo started to work for the 
Townsman in the fall of ’83. He was work- 
ing 35 hours per week in Andover and 
continuing to put in about ten hours a 

(continued on page 19) 
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Little life, no laughs 
in ‘Better Off Dead’ 


by Laura Stewart 

A good comedy is hard to find in to- 
day’s movie market and things certainly 
haven’t changed with ‘‘Better Off Dead.”’ 

The film centers around a teenage boy 
(John Cusack) who has just lost his 
girlfriend to a champion skier. When 
Cusack’s character isn’t trying to kill 
himself by various unusual methods, he 
is trying to improve his skiing ability in 
the hopes of winning back his girlfriend. 

The plot of ‘“‘Better Off Dead”’ has the 
potential of being a good film, but due to 
a badly written script that never delivers 
anything funny, the entire production 
fails to take off. None of the characters 
are believable, not even the main role of 


the jilted teenager who fails at everything 
he tries. Even his parents, who seem 
disconnected from reality, never make us 
laugh, only yawn. 

The solitary enjoyable part that can be 
dredged up from this stiff farce is the ex- 
citing ski scene. The scenery is breath- 
taking and the brief climactic race bet- 
ween our hero and his rival does provide 
momentary interest. But for this scene, 
which lasts about five minutes, the movie 
isn’t worth the $5 admission. 

“Better Off Dead’ is an attempt at 
making light of normal, everyday life, but 
is reduced to coarse humor to try and 
make us laugh. The film lives up to its 
title. 


The Volume 


The latest listings, albums and videos 


by Rosemary Rafuse, Laurie Stewart 
and Eric Johnson 

Another exciting month is headed our 
way as far as music is concerned. Adam 
Ant starts if off Nov. 20 at the Orpheum 
Theater, Boston. 

AC/DC rocks the Providence Civic 
Center Nov. 22 at 8 p.m. Tickets are 
$13.50. 

Ray Charles brings his soul sounds to 
the Opera House in Boston Nov. 22. 
Tickets are $17.50. The Raylettes will 
also be appearing. Charles will also be per- 
forming Nov. 23 at the Providence 
Festival of the Stars at the Civic Center. 

John Cougar Mellencamp performs his 
unique style of rock ’n’ roll at the 
Worcester Centrum Nov. 25. Show time 
is 7:30 p.m. Tickets are $12.50 and $15. 

Til Tuesday appears at the Orpheum 
Dec. 4, at 7:30 p.m. Tickets are $14. 


John Cafferty and the Beaver Brown 
Band come to the Orpheum Dec. 13 at 
7:30 p.m. Tickets are $12 and $13. 

Squeeze wraps up the week with shows 
Dec. 16 and 17 at the Orpheum Theater. 

For a fun time any night of the week, 
check out the Palace Entertainment Com- 
plex, Saugus, featuring entertainment 
from 8 p.m.-2 a.m. 

For the under 21 crowd, visit Rascals 
at the Complex_Proper dress is required. 
Jackets must be worn Friday and Satur- 
day only. 


Update on albums 
To see if your record library is up to 
date, here’s a list of the top 10 albums 
north of Boston: 
1. Miami Vice, 
Records 
2. Brothers in Arms, Dire Straits, 
Warner Bros. Records 
3. In Square Circle, Stevie Wonder, 
Motown Records 
__.4. Whitney Houston, 
Houston, Arista Records 


Soundtrack, MCA 


Whitney 


5. Heart, Heart, Capital Records 

6. Little Creatures, Talking Heads, Sire 
Records 

7. Listen Like Thieves, INXS, ATCO 
Records 

8. In Between Days, The Cure, Mercury 
Records 

9. Dream of the Blue Turtles, Sting, A 
& M Records 

10. Under a Raging Moon, Roger 
Daltry, Atlantic Records 


Video releases 

The latest release on video this week is 
from American rockers Huey Lewis and 
the News. The video ‘“‘Heart of Rock ’n’ 
Roll,” named after their number one 
smash, runs for 53 minutes and costs 
$19.95. The concert, taped at the Kabuki 
Theater in San Francisco, includes live 
performances of some of their most 
popular songs from their album “‘Sports”’ 
and other additions such as their a cap- 
pella performance of ‘“The Star Spangled 
Banner.” “‘Heart of Rock ’n’ Roll’ is a 
tape no rock and roll video collection 
should be without. 

Corey Hart has recently won his second 
Juno award, this time for best single of 
the year for ‘‘Never Surrender.” During 
a stop-over on his U.S. tour, he told MTV 
reporters about his new video shot in 
Boston. “It’s the first live video I’ve 
done, and I’m pleased with it.” He said, 
“Everything in My Heart”’ is a song that 
people can relate to, and he’s excited 
about the prospects for the single. 

New in the record stores, is the long 
awaited Bob Dylan retrospect called 
“Biograph.” It’s a five album boxed set 
that chronicles all of Dylan’s 23 year 
recording career. Highlights of the 53 
tracks are the 18 previously unreleased 
songs, several of them live recordings 
from the mid 60’s, with the band that was 
only available on bootlegs until now. 
There will also be a 36 page booklet con- 
taining an interview. 


science fiction fans prepare 
for annual conference Feb. 16 


by Christine Costanzo 


BOSKONE XXIII, (Boston’s Regional 
Science Fiction Convention) will be Feb. 
14 to 16, 1986, at the newly renovated 
Sheraton-Boston hotel. It’ is run by 
NEASA, the New England Science Fic- 
tion Association, and it’s a great way to 
share an interest in SF with other fans. 

Special guests will include Robert 
Bloch, author of the novel ‘‘Psycho,”’ as 
well as “Yours Truly,” and “Jack the Rip- 
per;” artist Bob Eggleston, and Tom 
Doherty, publisher of Tor Books. 

Ongoing activities, which start Friday 
and run until Sunday afternoon, include 
films, seminars, board and computer 
games, folksinging and more. An art 
show and a Huckster’s Room will be open 
Friday evening and daytime Saturday 
and Sunday. 

Also planned is a Meet the 
Pros/Costume party and a special silent 
movie presentation accompanied by 
Organist John Kiley. 

All persons attending, including 
children, must purchase ‘‘memberships,”’ 


which permit free coming and going. 
Memberships are $16 in advance 
(postmarked by Jan. 19) or $25 at the 
door. 

Membership for the child includes free 
babysitting (no special charge) and 
special access to Dragonslain, which of- 
fers special program activities for 4 to 12 
year olds, as well as admission to the 
main convention. - 

Parking at the hotel parking lot is $7 
a day. Hotel rates are: $63/night/singles; 
$69/night/doubles; and $79/night/triples 
or quads. 

To register in advance, you can pick up 
a copy of the registration form at the stu- 
dent activities office or write for a form 
to : NESFA, PO Box G, MIT Branch, 
Cambridge, MA. 02139. Payments should 
be sent with a proper registration form 
so your registration can be processed as 
efficiently as possible. 

If you wish to know more about what 
attending a BOSKONE is like, ‘call 
Christine Costango, a veteran of 
BOSKONE since 1975, at 372-0951. 


eh 


"«“ JOHNNY DANGEROUSLY” will play at the student center Wednesday, Nov. 20, 


and Friday, Nov. 22. 


Tape tax would prove unfair 


Dear Editor: 

On October 7, Senator Charles Mathias 
(R-Md) introduced a bill to impose royal- 
ty taxes on blank audio tape and recor- 
ding equipment. S.1739 would tax blank 
tape at one penny-per-minute and add a 
tax of five percent to the wholesale price 


of tape recorders — 25 percent on dual 
deck recorders. The proceeds would be 
distributed to record and music 
publishing companies by the Copyright 
Royalty Tribunal. A hearing on S.1739 
was held on Oct. 30 in the Senate Sub- 
committee on Copyrights, Patents and 
Trademarks. 

The Audio Recording Rights Coalition 


is a coalition of consumers, retailers, 
manufacturers and allied trade associa- 
tions formed in 1982 to work against any 
audio royalty tax legislation. ARRC 
believes this tax to be both unnecessary 
and unfair. Record industry sales hit all- 
time highs in 1984 at $4.5 billion; accor- 
ding to industry reports, 1985 will prove 
even more profitable. 

This tax represents the transfer of 
millions of dollars from the pockets of 
consumers to the multi-billion dollar 
recording industry. 

If you have any questions, or would like 
additional information, please don’t 
hesitate to call on our toll-free number, 
800-282-TAPE. 


Campus Paperback Bestsellers 


1. Thinner. by Stephen King a/k/a Richard Bachman. (NAL/Signet, $4.50.) 


Terryifying story of a gypsy curse. 


2. Valley of the Far Side, by Gary Larson. (Andrews, McMeel and Parker, $5.95.) 
And still more cartoons from the Far Side. 


3. Penguins Dreams and Stranger Things, by Berke Breathed. (Little, Brown, 
$6.95.) Collection of the comic strips of the 80s. 


4. “.. and Ladies of the Club,” by Helen Hoover Santmyer. (Berkley, $5.95.) Life 


in a small Ohio town. 


5. In Search of Excellence, by T.J. Peters and R.H. Waterman Jr. (Warner, $8.95.) 
A look at the secrets of successful businessmen. 


6. The Hunt for Red October, by Tom Clancy. (Berkley, $4.50.) The incredible chase’ 


of a nuclear submarine. 


7. Ransom, by Jay McInerney. (vantage, $5.95.) Adventures of a young American 


in Kyoto. 


8. Ride a Pale Horse, by Helen MacInnes. (Fawcett, $3.95.) Journalist’s Czech 


assignment leads to a web of intrigue. 


9. The Fire from Within, by Carlos Castaneda. (Pocket, $3.50.) A thought provok- 


ing portrait of the ‘“‘sorcerer’s world.”’ 


10. Bride of the Far Side, by Gary Larson. (Andrews, McMeel & Parker, $5.95.) 


More cartoons from the Far Side. 


New & Recommended 


e One Writer’s Beginnings, by Eduora Welty. (Warner, $3.50.) A sensitive 
autobiographical recollection of one of our greatest living writers. 


¢ The Talisman, by Stephen King and Peter Straub. (Berkley, $4.95.) Two of the 
world’s best-selling authors team up in the ultimate masterpiece of spine-tingling 
terror. 


THE OLD WORLD 
by Pat Lewis 
The feeble old woman waved 


enthusiastically out the window. At the age 
of eighty-three, she had more spunk than 
my four-year-old niece. I walked slowly past 
the petunias and marigolds she had worked 
many years to maintain, past the ancient 
fence and up the stairs. I tapped gently on 
the door. “Tacana,” she said. “Hi,” I 
answered. I could tell she still longed for 
Greece. She had moved here many years 
ago, yet never really lost her native tongue. 

As I entered, I smelled the delicious 
aromas of baklava and fresh bread. I was 
never disappointed in visiting her. 1 knew 
she always had a story for me, and many a 
time a Greek pastry. In many ways, I guess, 
she was the grandmother I never had. My 
grandmother died at an early age, but this 
woman had taken her place for.as long as | 
could remember. 

] looked about the house. Neat as a pin. 
Curtains always clean, dishes always 
washed, floors always swept. Even herself, 
she was a neat spectacle. Her hair pulled 
back, apron fresh, I could tell appearance 
was important to her. I took my place in the 
living room as usual, to go back in time 
nostalgically. My chair was always 
comfortable. Here she would tell me of old 
days, the Greek gods, and often she would 
point to pictures on the wall of long 
forgotten temples. 

Gently rocking back and forth on the 
mahogany chair, she would knit ever so 


precisely. Occasionally, I would ask her } 


what she was making. “A sweater,” she 
answered; yet, I never did see the finished 
product. She lived alone, and never 
married. She loved the company of children 
and holidays were her favorite. Holidays not 
only gave her an excuse for making the 
whole neighborhood pastries, it also made 
her feel like she belonged. 

Once in a while, when talking of Greece, 
she would slowly lean back, remove her 
small rimmed glasses and cry. I would never 
disturb her. I knew she longed for the 
country which she truly loved. “Funny 
people in America,” she would remark. 
“The only ones:to trust are the small ones.” 
Nodding my head, I would agree. With all 
the violence happening, children were the 
only innocent race left. 

My head would turn to a clock. Small in 
size, this clock would ring out the hour ina 
beautiful metallic chime. As the chimes 
rang, a small boy and girl danced around 
and around until the chimes stopped. She 
had brought it from Greece when she was a 
little girl and it had worked ever since. Other 
than the clock, there were only the sounds 
of silence. Nothing moved. It was a 
wonderful place to just enjoy for a while. My 
house was always filled with the hustle and 
bustle of everyday routine, people going to 
work, going out, and never stopping. 

When it came time for me to leave, she 
would say, “Just a little longer,” and I would. 
I knew the awful fear of being alone. Staying 
* longer gave me more information, and a 
couple of more bites of her delicious 
cooking. When, finally, it was time for me to 
depart, I would promise to be back again 
soon. She would slowly walk me to the door. 
I then placidly strolled through the flowers, 
the creaky fence, and up the driveway. 
Again, past the flowered curtains, I would 
see her feeble wave... 

I smiled for I knew we both understood 
each other in a way no one else would. We 
were secret friends and one day, through 
the luck of seeing a hand wave, we had 
combined two civilizations into one. 


Parnassus 


Student Literary Magazine 


PRIZES: 
Poetry — Tug of War by Debbie Leone 


Prose — Ms. Rockwell’s Lament by Anne Scott 


Art — Old Tin Cup by Jeff Jones 


JUDGES: 


Kathy Clairmont 
Lucia Sawyer 

Ann Scott 

Julia Ann Seymour 
Michael E. Smedley 


SNOWSHOEING ON MEADOWS 
by Paul Heffernan 


Winter has worked more scrimshaw 
on your face 
You come to visit in spring 
Snowshoeing on meadows 
whose perfect flowers 
Tangle your webbed feet 
And slow you 
Who are a step or 
a season behind. 
Birds sit outside 
You can’t see them 
For the frost, you say. 
Birds sing their song 
But you can’t hear them 
You are attuned to winter’s 
long silence. 
You rise to go 
Strapping on showshoes 
To look for the snowbird 
That flies across a frozen horizon 
Out of sight. 


THE OLD WOMAN 
by Jean Adie 


A willow whispers words 
that may soften winter gales. 
She dares belittle them to 
snowy breezes that dance cattails. 
She is the silent sleeper 
of the marsh. 
A woman contented, ripe in age, 
who cocks her head to watch the young, 
but remains in place 
lest she forgets her face. 
Downy grey be her blossoms 
and tender they touch 
the artist’s eye, 
but her stem is solid; 
she moves for none, 
not even the lowly marsh 
whom she graces. 
She is a pillar among twigs, 
an edifice among reeds easily swayed. 
The wit to compliment the wry. 


TUG-OF-WAR 
by Deborah Leone 


Daughter, why do you fight so strenuously against me? 
So much wasted energy, so much that could be turned to good 
evaporates into nothingness, as a mist rising from a turbulent 

‘ whirlpool 
is banished into oblivion by a fiery sun. 


You say that you must have proof that I am, that I’m not simply 
an invention of mankind to fill an abysmal emptiness deep within 
their hearts. 
Look about you! I am everywhere — 
in the brilliant arch of a rainbow across a leaden sky, 
in the pounding of the surf as it sculptures rough-edged rocks 
into minute globes. 


I am that intricate balance that is life. 
Yet you still deny me. . 


I feel the desperate emptiness deep within your soul. 
Its malignancy stretches out its tentacles throughout your being. 
Directionless, purposeless, how close you’ve come, when all that 

is real is despair, 
to taking into your hands - that which is my domain alone - 
to decide when to leave this world for the riext. 
Only your all-consuming terror of eternity stops you. 
How much longer can you hold out against this fear that looms 
over your head like a boulder perched on the edge of a cliff, 
where the least breath of wind will send it crashing down, 
casting you into the realm of absolute emptiness? 
How utterly empty it is, devoid of contact with both living and 

dead. 


A never-ending void. I see the panic grow in your eyes 
as you glimpse a vague, shadowy reflection of what the next world 
will be like without me. 


I hear your cries in the dark - they need no answer. 
Your anguished bewilderment as you watch innocent children lie 
; crippled in hospital beds, 
or hear of whole cities collapsing under a mighty earthquake, 
so many lives destroyed in a single moment in time, 
moves you to cry out - Where is God amidst all this evil and 
destruction? 


But your heart knows the answer to that timeless question. 

The Prince of Darkness is free to roam the world, 

and as long as man has freedom of choice, there will be evil. 

I cannot compel him to forsake evil just as I cannot make you 
believe. 


And what have you chosen for your faith, Daughter? 

An aimless existence, neither good nor evil, 

contributing nothing, receiving the same. You exist. 

That is perhaps the worst choice of all. 

Yet you know I am, by the turmoil deep within you. 

You struggle to keep the raging tempest submerged, but it grows 
too strong, and threatens to surge towards consciousness, 

filling your mind with a maelstrom that will split you wide open. 


You cannot hold out much longer. My patience is infinite, 
but your time on mortal earth is not. It will soon be too late. 
Come, Daughter, fight me no longer. 
Cast away your pride, let go your intellect that desires proof. 
Open your heart. Just as you do not demand proof of your 
K children’s love, 
only that they love, so too, do I command only that you love. 
Accept me, and eternity will be as you dreamed of as a child, 
full of light, peace, and love everlasting. 


Jacquelyn A. Nacopoulos 


MS. ROCKWELL’S LAMENT 
by Ann Scott ' 


When I got home from work yesterday, 
the house was empty. The sink was full of 
dirty dishes and the kitchen floor was 
tracked with mud. There was a note on the 
refrigerator — “Honey, I’m working ’til 6:00 
tonight, then picking up Jo at piano. 
Chrissie’s staying overnight at a boyfriend’s. 
Put the casserole in the oven at 350°. Love, 
Brucie” I felt my blood pressure rise. The 
house was a mess, I was hungry, and I 
couldn’t stand the silence. I went out, got 
into my truck, put him in gear and raced 
down to Rose Armstrong’s Tavern. 

After a couple of shots I sat down in the 
back with a beer, beginning to feel a glow. 
There was a new barboy on duty - a foxy 
little thing in short shorts who knew how to 
swing his hips, but he would have looked 
better with a bag over his head. Anyway, I 
was in no mood for his tricks. What I needed 
was another woman to talk to. Things were 
getting worse at home and | felt like I was 
losing control. 

I really did some thinking. I never should 
have let him start working, but what choice 
did I have? I bring home a good paycheck 
- since the new union contract, but it never 
seems to be enough. Things are a lot easier 
financially with Brucie working, but a 
woman wants to come home after a hard 
day’s work to a clean house and hubbie at 
the door with a smile and an erection. Now! 
never know what to expect. He seems so 
much more independent and moody these 
days. 

When we met, I was on the football team 
and he was a cheerleader. The night he 
came in second in the Mist Greenwood 
Beauty Pageant I proposed. The boy who 
won, Waynie Lewis, was disqualified when it 
came out he’d gotten some physics 
instructor at the local university pregnant. 


The woman finally married him, but it didn’t’ 


last. We ran into Waynie at a party last 
summer, and Brucie was pleased as punch 
to see he had gotten fat and bald, though I 
noticed his legs were still spectacular. He 
graduated from Radcliffe with honors — 
must have gone to bed with a few of those 
instructors too. 


BEAUTY 
by Michael E. Smedley 


I sit there on the train. 
Your reflection I watch 
in the window. 


You are beautiful 
I have not the nerve 
to tell you. 


The conductor calls. 
Your reflection responds .. . 
and you I see no more. 


Anyway, Brucie and I got married after 
high school — he wouldn’t get in the sack 
with me until we did. The day I changed his 
name from Mist Belmont to Mister Rockwell 
was the happiest day of his life. For me it was 
the start of a long prison sentence. Next 
thing you know we had the kids — our son 
Chrissie first and finally my daughter Jo. 
Chrissie is a sweet little thing who can wrap 
me around his finger when he bats his 
eyelashes and pouts. Already he wants to 
wear makeup and pierce his ears. Kids grow 
up too fast these days. He was priceless as 
the Virgin Joseph in the Christmas pageant 
last year. My Jo is a chip off the old block, 
aggressive and girlsterous, but I have to 
keep an eye on Brucie or he’ll coddle her too 
much. Jo’s got to learn to fight like a woman. 


These piano lessons have got to stop too. I" 


don’t care how much damned talent her 
teacher says she has, no kid of mine is going 
to grow up to act like a womosexual. 

Our troubles really began when Brucie 
got involved in that men’s consciousness- 
raising crap. A bunch of frustrated, whining 
warlocks who meet once a week to 
complain about their wives, gossip about 
their friends and drink too much wine. He’d 
come home with a new bee in his bonnet 
every week. First he wanted to chuck his 
sperm-control pills because of the so-called 
side-effects. Then he started in on me to get 
my tubes tied, but I squashed that quick 
enough. “God made woman in her own 
image,” I said, “and she didn’t let her only 
begotten daughter be crucified so that 
women in the twentieth century could have 
their family jewels maimed.” He couldn’t 
argue with the logic of that one. Another 
week he came home spouting some 
nonsense about the ERA, but I reminded 
him that we have alittle son who wants to be 
a movie star when he grows up, and could 
he imagine him fighting at the front out of 
some trench when he’s 18?-Or could he 
‘imagine some hysterical male at the helm of 
A.T.& T. making corporate decisions based 
on “man’s intuition,” cancelling a business 
meeting because one of his kids has the 
measles, or bursting into tears at a press 
conference because his nail polish is 
chipped? When | asked him if he liked the 
idea of unisex bathrooms in public buildings, 
he blushed. But those meetings changed 
him anyway. He went out and got ajob when 
the kids started school, ina men’s boutique. 
Then he opened his own checking account, 
and there was nothing I could do about it. 
Now he’s nagging me because he wants to 
go to night shcool. I can’t stand much more 
of this. My house just isn’t my castle any 
more. 

The dog-faced barboy was looking better 
by the minute. Nice ass. Anyway, I needed 
someone to talk to. If you want to know the 
truth, what I really wanted to do was cry. 


Christine Constanzo 


SPIDER SNIPERS 
by Jean M. Adie 


I believe that all spiders are part of a 
conspiracy against me. The events that 
aroused this suspicion started a month ago 
when I was eating at the dinner table. A 
yellow spider unexpectedly bobbed down 
from the ceiling, by a string of silk, and 
dangled over my plate of meatloaf. Startled, 
I tossed up my utensils, hitting myself in the 
face with a fork. 

A week later, while reclining in a steamy 
bath, I realized I wasn’t alone in the tub. 
Wriggling in the water around my toes wasa 
black spider. I attempted to depart from the 
tub without touching the eight-legged 
scuba-diver; however, the more I moved, 
the faster the waves swished the squirming 
insect toward me. Panic stricken, I slipped 
and flopped, nearly drowning in the tub ’til I 
escaped. I decided to take a cold shower 
instead and calm my nerves. 

That night, the plot thickened. I awoke at 
three a.m. and found a spider crawling 
lethargically across my bedroom ceiling. I 
sprang out of bed, retrieved the sports 
section of the Boston Globe, and climbed up 
on a chair, positioning myself carefully to 
assure my balance. I rolled the newspaper 
into a lethal weapon and waited ’til the 
unsuspecting spider stopped its creeping. 

Sure of success, I swung the paper club at 
the spider. It was then that the spider chose 
to dart like lightening across the ceiling. 
Taken by surprise, I lost my balance and fell 
onto my aquarium full of guppies. As a 
result, all fifty fish met their tragic death. I 
hunted down and ultimately killed the 
radical responsible for such pointless 
deaths. 

Two weeks after this victory, my 
suspicions of a conspiracy were confirmed 
when, one day, I discovered my bedroom 
crawling with baby spiders. I was plagued for 
days by vengeful baby spiders that hung 
around the dinner table, took dips in my 
baths, and lived comfortably in my empty 
aquarium. 


Old Tin Cup 


Jeff Jones 


LEATHER AND LACES 
by Rosemary Molnar 


If shoes could talk, 
Their laces slither slowly 
from their knots, 
Their tongues would wag, 
Their soles would tap, 
They would never want to stop. 


Their tales would be of travel, 
While heels talk their 

click, click, click, 
They’d brag of great adventures, 
And fun new paths they pick. 


They would speak of walks 

in forests, 
And the tired days they’ve had; 
The challenge of a mountain climb, 
Quick! Get the heating pad. 


These shoes would tell you 
where they’ve been, 
And where they want to go; 
They would tell of fresh green meadows, 
And of deep and drifting snow. 


Some shoes like to stay inside, 
Hide underneath the bed; 
While others go out dancing, 
Tapping wildly.instead. 


But just like people 
these shoes get old, 
And soon they fall apart; _ 
So without a foot inside of them, 
They’re shoes without a heart. 


THE LONELY SEASON 
by Annette Legare 


Summer spent together was a blast 
Being with you made it pass so fast. 
You and I were inseparable 
But in my mind, I knew it was inevitable 
that I would lose you to my 
greatest fear; 
Football season and Budweiser beer. 
So many cold nights you’re in Maine 
hunting with the guys, 
while I’m here, in pain. 


‘I can’t wait ’til you find your way 


Back to me one warm spring day. 


MY BAG OF MONEY DREAM 
by Paul Heffernan 


This is a recurring dream of mine, 
although I haven’t been visited by it lately. It 
is my bag of money dream. It has changed 
through the years in a few subtle ways. 

Twenty years ago, when I found the 
money, it was usually in a large brown paper 
bag, the supermarket variety. Lately, the 
bag of money has updated itself, and now it’s 
a large green plastic trash bag. I suppose the 
current rate of inflation has something todo 
with this. What a paper bag full of money 
would buy twenty years ago (a lifetime of 
ease on the Riviera) it would now require a 
trash bag to do! ‘ 

The dream is not always the same. The 
locale changes and the circumstances vary 
somewhat. Somehow, though, I am always 
sure that the money I have found is in large 
denominations, never really too ‘new’ 
looking, and I’m always certain the cash is 
not traceable. 

lam invariably alone, sometimes walking, 
and sometimes driving when I spot the bag. 
No one else is ever around, so [have time to 
pick it up, check its contents to be sure, ° 
then make off with it. 

In years past, I had always reasoned or 
assumed that the cash was gambling money 
or bank loot and couldn’t be traced. Now, 
it’s always drug money, and heck, no one is 
going to miss it anyway. 

I am not by nature greedy or a devoted 
money-hound, but this dream is recurrent 
to the present. I have to admit, I always slow 
down when | go by a trash bag by the side of 
the road, especially if it’s a side road and lam 
alone, but I always drive by. I never give in to 
the temptation to stop, look, and check it 


OUT OF SYNC 
by Lucia Sawyer 


When our six children were growing up, 
they were very close. However, since Mike, 
our middle child, had developed a problem 
with drugs, I saw them finding excuses to 
stay away from home and avoiding each 
other. My husband and I argued almost 
constantly because we disagreed about 
what we should do about Mike’s problem, 
so we avoided talking to each other. 

Don wanted to throw him out of the 
house, reminding me that we had five other 
children to worry about. I felt guilty because 
I was sure I had done something wrong 
when Mike was growing up to make him 
turn to drugs. I just couldn’t bear to let him 
go. This was my child! I would picture him in 
the gutter somewhere, stoned, cold and 
hungry. At least if he were home, I knew he 
was Safe. I cried and prayed that he would 
change. 

The turning point came one night when 
Mike came home worse than] had ever seen 
him before. He was combative, shouting 
obscenities, becoming verbally abusive to 
me. 
His father grabbed him by his shirt collar 
and pushed him up against the wall, telling 
him, “Have respect for your mother or get 
out.” Mike pulled out a knife and slashed at 
his father, thankfully missing. I couldn’t 


believe this was happening in my family! 


Don pushed Mike away and took off his belt, 
using it to whip the knife out of Mike’s hand, 
which only made Mike angrier. Mike had a 
wild look in his eye and was snarling like the 
wrestlers do on TV. I didn’t recognize my 
son atall! He lunged at his father but he was 
able to side-step and grabbed Mike’s arms 
and held them behind his back long enough 
to handcuff him. The police were called and 
they took him to the Detox center at a local 
hospital, where he was placed in four point 
leather restraints, for his own protection. 
We found out later that Mike had taken PCP 
(angel dust). 

I called the family doctor and asked him to 
see Mike and keep him there. He said there 
was nothing medically wrong with Mike and 
that we could not help Mike until he started 
to help himself. 


SHORT STORY OF IMPACT 


by Diana Deaven 


The early afternoon sunlight glinting off 
the bars made harsh slashes across her 
pale, but pretty face. Tears gathered slowly, 
spilling over her cheeks. “No, I won’t believe 
you did it!” she said, defiance running 
through her voice. He surveyed her coldly, 
the scar on his temple pulsing as he became 
angrier. “Damnit, I had to! It was all I could 
do!” he growled through clenched teeth. His 
face was stony, the jagged, temple-to-chin 
whiteness rose and fell with each breath. 

Behind the institutional gray wall, the 
policeman checked his watch, then peered 
around the door. The two faced each other, 
the small, pretty blonde, the large dark man. 
A heated discussion was taking place, and 
each was gesturing wildly. 

“No, I won't! I can’t go through with this!” 
she screeched. “You have to!” he said 
forcefully. 

“No, it’s not fair!” 

“Baby, it’s only for two years!” 

“No!” she screamed, a note of finality in 
her voice. “It’s... 

The policeman opened the door and 
stepped in. “Time!” __ 

Both shifted in their chairs. “Remember 
what I said, baby,” he hissed. He got up and 
walked out of the gray, colorless world, and 
into one of beautiful colors and sounds. He 
grinned, a malicious smirk twisting his face. 
But when he looked back at the barred 
windows, a tear rolled down his face. But 
just one. 


pe 


Mike came home from the hospital sullen 
and angry because his father had him taken 
away like “an animal.” That’s when he 
started threatening us with suicide. He 
came out of his room with a razor blade and 
said he was “going to get rid of our 
problem.” He started making superficial 
cuts on his chest and abdomen; I was afraid 
that if we made a move for the razor blade, 
someone would be hurt. He said he was 
“going to slice his wrists and bleed to death, 
and it will be all your fault.” I got so angry 
that he would accuse us of being responsible 
for his problem and actions, that I finally got 
the courage to tell him off. “If you are going 
to commit suicide, go ahead, but do a good 
job, because if you don’t I can have you 
committed for 90 days and you will finally get 
the help you need.” By accusing us of guilt, 
he freed me of the guilt I felt. I had raised six 
children and he was the only one that turned 
to drugs. The others had the courage to say, 
“No.” 

His father told him, “Since you have no 
respect for any of us, you have lost any 
compassion we hold for you. From now on 
we will treat you like any other ‘druggie’ on 
the street. You will have to shape up or ship 
out. Your birthday is two months away, we 
will give you $100, any clothes that belong to 
you and you are out of this house! Our 
obligation to you ends when you turn 
twenty-one.” 

He stayed straight for two weeks, going 
out every morning looking for a job, without 
much luck, coming home only for meals, 
then quietly going to his room. 

On Friday, two weeks later, he asked to 
talk to his father and me. He told us he had 
joined the Army, and he would be leaving 
the following Tuesday. The Army knew 
about his problem aid put him in a self-help 
unit, where they depend on each other, and 
they spot-check their urine for drugs. 

He has been in the Army for three years 
now, is a SP4 and a squad leader. When he 
came home for Thanksgiving he stayed 
straight, rarely went out at night, only an 
occasional movie date, choosing to stay 
home and play cards with the family. 

He wrote me a letter shortly after 
returning to his base, telling me that he was 
“very grateful for the family he has” and now 
realizes that he missed out on a lot of 
“happiness” during the time he was “out of 
sync.” 


PENSEES du MORT 
by Marie R. Foley 


_ The lids of her closed eyes functioned 
like a screen as her memory projected 
events that fed her nightmares. She could 
see herself, a young mother pulling a sled 
carrying her five and two-year-old girls, 
bundled in that half finished afghan. It was 
about three-quarters of a mile to her 
parents where they were going to visit 
and have lunch. Because the snow was so 
hard packed and she felt so alive on that 
crisp winter morning, the walk seemed 
short. 5 

Going home had been different. The 
midday sun had bared the asphalt and she 
was scarcely able to drag the sled with the 
children’s weight. Even if she had the 
stamina, she doubted if the sled rope could 
stand the strain. She decided to travel on 
the frozen river. Getting on was no problem 
but she became very apprehensive as dusk 
seemed to fall like a curtain about the time 
she reached the part where the shoreline 
made it impossible to get off the river. Her 
growing anxiety dissipated when she finally 
came to the gully that led onto her street. 
Then panic assailed her again when her last 
step broke through the edge of rotten ice. 

In her nightmares the breakthrough 
always occurred out on the river. She could 
feel the pull of the current as well as the 
inexorable downward drag as her boots 
filled and her coat absorbed water. She had 
a firm grip on one child but couldn’t find the 
other..Mother in heaven, where is the 
opening in the ice? Where did we break 
through? The nightmare always ended here 
and she would awaken with a sense of 
desolation and shivering with the numbing 
cold of panic. 

She thought, “How cold I am. I could 
believe I have dropped into that icy river.” 
She lay there struggling for oxygen, 
knowing her lungs were awash, aware she 
was in a hospital bed, and wondering if this 
was how dying feels. She remembered the 
many times and varied circumstances when 
she seemed to be on the brink of death in 
nightmares. Her memory resumed the 
review of other times and situations and her 
own TV eyelids continued the playback. 


Brian Flanagan 


There was that time on the bridge, again 
just about dusk, when she had braked to 
avoid a car that barrelled off the access onto 
the highway. Her braking caused her car to 
swerve, skid, and stop, leaning into the 
fence. The river was below the fence. In the 
ensuing nightmares the car always broke 
through. The scenario changed whenever 
she dreamed about it. Her triplet grandsons 
were with her and she had to get them all 
through the window before the car filled and 
pray they reached the surface on the final 
gulp of air. 

Passengers and seasons when the 
accident happened changed, but it was 
always at twilight. In one dream she was 
alone and unable to release her seat belt. As 
before, these nightmares only introduced 
sets of circumstances, but never had an 
ending, either positive or tragic. 

She wondered if all those awful 
nightmares had been a kind of premonition 
or perhaps a psychic foreshadowing of 
these last hours and minutes. This was 
different from the nightmares. She was not 
frantically trying to save children and never 
knowing if she succeeded. But she surely 
was cold. She heard her nurse greet the 
doctor who observed, “It probably won’t be 
much longer.” She was inclined to agree and 
was surprised that the knowledge did not 
cause her any fear. 

Of course she had long boasted that she 
was not afraid of dying — her terror 
concerned the manner in which it would 
occur. THAT WAS THE ANSWER to her 
nightmares! She was afraid of drowning! 
The thought struck her as_ ironically 
humorous since that was precisely how she 
was dying so the joke was on her...she could 
not help but chuckle. 

Neither the nurse or doctor recognized 
that gurgle as alaugh. He pronounced death 
at 5:15, dusk, on her eighty-eighth 
birthday/deathday. 


Christine Constanzo : 


JUST RIGHT 
by Judy Bell 


Whistles in the dark. 
Whispers in the night 
Something isn’t hanging 
Just right. 


Come tell me what’s 

Out of place. 

My feeling is without 
Reason or rhyme, though 
Right before my face. 


Whistles in the dark 
Whispers in the night 
Something isn’t hanging 
Just right. 
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ON YOUR BIRTHDAY 
by Donna Bonin 


You were a September baby 
Born when the warm sun 
Is tempered by autumn breezes 


When geese, with long slender necks 
Answer a silent call 
From a place of endless summer 


The leaves begin to turn 
Fluttering orange, red and gold 
In a hasty wind turned chill 


Frosted grass at sunrise 
Sumac cones blazing red 
Under changing anxious skies 


And the voice of children 
Heard through open windows 
On warm summer evenings 


Will soon be quieted 
As will all sounds of summer 
By winter’s frozen blanket 


And you, in your twenty-fourth year 
Recognize a time for change 
And ‘thoughtful preparation 


For soon winter will impose 
A cozy isolation 
Upon us once again 


Forcing us to listen 
To the voice inside 
Ever changing and questioning 


Anna Matta 


( 
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--~ Sleeping Child 


-~ Dana Drouin 


VIRGINIA 
by Nancy A. Santos 


She was at the party, hardly noticed, as 
her chair was hidden behind the late 
arrivals. The laughter and chatter continued 
late into the afternoon. The guest of honor 
was across the room, smiling, approving of 
the people before him. Many times he had 
said in the past, if I didn’t start all this, where 
would you be. He was happy for the first 
time in a long time. It was a cold October 
day, but the music and good food helped to 
warm up the occasion. Babies were 
everywhere, in sweet little dresses and new 
shirts and pants, tripping over the carpets. 
By the end of the afternoon, one little one 
toppled over and her grandmother slipped a 
pillow underneath her head just as she fell 
asleep on the floor. 

When-someone spoke to Virginia, she 
answered, “How are you?” keenly aware of 
their politeness in addressing her. She 
always liked to go to parties, any party. Her 
hair was set by the hairdesser; she had her 
new blouse and slacks on. They couldn’t see 
the brace attached to her shoe. As I 
watched her for a moment, she looked up at 
me. I asked her if she wanted anything, and 
she said, “No, thank you.” 

Long after that party, her face and its 
expression stayed on my mind. She resides 
at a rest home now, run by an order of 
French nuns. There are many women and a 
few men. Most are bed ridden and some of 
the patients who can leave their rooms, walk 
around disoriented and in their own worlds. 
Some have trouble, either walking or 
speaking. The nurses are few, the aides are 
in and out of the rooms. Her room hasa bed, 
night stand, one chair and window, and a 
bureau witha T.V. on it. Her bath and toilet 
facilities are down the hall. In her file, it 

_states that she is in the care of her brother, 
my husband. She has a social worker and 
the house doctor, and judging from her 
father’s comments, they do not visit her 
very often. She is alone there in the midst of 
all the sickness and crying patients, hearing 
the nurses commanding someone to take 
their pills etc. 

Virginia tells us stories. “They come into 
my room and take my stuff off my bureau 
when I go down the hall. I speak to the nurse 
but she says she cannot do anything about 
it. | say ‘hello’ to the others but they do not 
speak.” Even the priest, who is also a 
patient, does not bother to talk to her. “I just 
mind my business,” she says, “and try not to 
make trouble.” Conversations like this go 
on almost every time we see her. 

In the late 60s, things were much better 
for Virginia. Her mother was alive and she 
was happy. They would go out to church 


almost every day. Virginia would help hang 
the washed clothes on the line and do the 
dishes. She had a purpose. She attended 
school only up to the second grade and 
could not go any further. In those days, the 
retarded stayed at home. Then, her mother 
passed away very suddenly and she and her 
father only had each other. She was needed 
and she proved her worth. Also, the State 
sent a social worker assigned to her case. 
Her father was asked to allow that Virginia 
attend a workshop to help her learn to be 
better able to care for herself. There, she 
learned to copy the letters of her name, 
recognize numbers, bake, sew and even dial 
and answer the telephone. She met new 
people like herself, and just as friendly. 
Virginia was happy. Now and then she 
would go out at night to a dance or a movie 
with the group. The phone rang one day. 
She sat there listening to it for a long time. 
Finally, she picked up the receiver and 
answered. It was for her father. He was 
outside, bringing in groceries from the car. 
How surprised he was when she called to 
him, “Pa, it’s the phone — for you.” 

Her words are, sometimes, hard to 
understand, especially when she gets 
excited. She runs them together. Now, 
when we visited, she would have something 
to say. Her graduation was as grand as 
could be, with cap and gown and a diploma. 
Once, her picture was in the newspaper. 
She had won the mini Olympics race for 
special people. There she was - right out in 
front. After graduation, she worked in a 
workshop and earned a few dollars 
packaging candy or making little boxes. 

This all came to an end, when her father 
noticed that her clothing smelled of smoke. 
He did not like her to be working in a place 
where people smoked. She told a story of a 
conversation she overheard, about two of 
her friends wanting to get married because 
they were in love. It bothered him that she 
was away for most of the day. He decided 
that it was not good for her any more and 
refused to let her go. 

After that, when we would visit, Virginia 
was quiet and would speak only when 
spoken to. The social worker tried to talk to 
him and so did my husband, but it did not 
change his mind. She still did her chores and 
watched T.V. most of the day, except to go 
out to’the store or for a ride with him. She 
missed her friends. The sparkle was gone 
from her eyes. Not one word of complaint, 
not in our presence anyway. Her father said 
she gave him a hard time. He refused to 
answer the phone when the social worker 
called. 

He had to go into the hospital for three 
weeks to have an operation. We were going 
to have her stay with us. The kids moved 


NEW ENGLAND GULL 
by G.D. Dupree 


You sail above me on the wind 

as the boat does on the sea. 

A calling cry springs from your voice, 
as if to beckon me. 

You, wondrous bird that I have loved 
a soul that catches air, 

and turned away from sinful man, 

a life set free from care. 

With graceful body, sharp as glass, 
you set the sea to rhythm, 

a private gull of severed peace 

_that’s been shattered like a prism. 
The wicked sea grass knows the truth, 
the waves and sand do, too. 

The secret of your flight on earth, 
why God created you. 

For now, I'll watch you, spirit friend 
until you disappear 

and take with you the hope you bring, 
I wait for every year. 


over and gave her a bedroom. I was at work 
but she said she did not mind being home 
alone. It seemed like a little vacation for her. 
We enjoyed having her. 

I remember the day she needed to shop 
for bras. The ones she had were purchased 
by her mother and were worn and falling 
apart. Now, Virginia is not a small built 
woman. We had more laughs, trying to push 
and fasten the back before the sales lady 
came to the door of the small dressing room. 
Not knowing her size, it was difficult. She 
giggled and tried to help but was unfamiliar 
with the new styles. It was a workout. Even 
now I can smile when I remember that day. 

Her father had to be cared for and so did 
Virginia. He moved into an elderly 
apartment complex, but was not well 
enough to have the care of his daughter on 
his hands. My husband was assigned to 
make arrangements for Virginia. He loves 
his sister and it was a hard decision to place 
her in a rest home. She is a diabetic and her 
eyesight is poor. 

It was no longer advisable for her to be 
home alone. The brace she wears helps her 
maintain her balance, and enables her to 
walk alone. Every once in a while she has 
had seisures and blacks out. When she 
comes to, she does not know where sheis. It 
is rather scary for us and for her. 

Now, every Sunday afternoon, he takes 
Virginia to see her father and brings both of 
them for a ride, or to our house for dinner. 
She is usually eager to leave the rest home 
and is ready with her coat in her lap, sitting 
in her room when he comes. 
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PILGRIM STANDS at fort at Plymouth 


— File photo. 


First Thanksgiving recalled 


Plimoth Plantation is a year-round 
operation of about 2.5 million and a work 
force of close to 150 people. 

The village began as a small open-air 
local history museum. It has no endow- 
ment nor financial backers. Much of the 
village is funded by memberships, dona- 
tions and contributions. 


The land, whose topography closely 
resembles the original site, was donated 
by the Ralph Hornblower family, and con- 
struction of the village began in 1957. 

This modern Plimoth Plantation has re- 
created the early fortified village as it 
seems to have appeared in 1627 according 
to old records, eyewitness descriptions, 
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Part-time 
Bookkeeping 
and 
typing skills 
necessary 


Starting rate 
$5.00 per hour 


Direct inquiries to: 
Process Technologies Inc. 
P.O. Box 539 
’ Atkinson, N.H. 03811 
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and archeological research as well as the 
writings of Governor William Bradford 
and Edward Winslow. 

Guides and hostesses in period style 
clothing perform tasks of a 17th century 
farming community--the women working 
in the kitchen gardens, cooking or stit- 
ching; the men cutting planks, thatching 
a roof, making a barrel or tending field 
crops. 

The interpreters are always ready to in- 
terrupt their work to discuss with visitors 
the culture of this 17th century colony 
and its government and religion. Plimoth 
Plantation seeks to create for the visitor 
an understanding of these early settlers 
and their part in the nation’s origins. 
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exceptional students for 


“<Dilot Program” 


Essential to have strong 
interpersonal ability, and 
ability to make personnel 

evaluations. 


WRITE TO: 
President 
Polaris Enterprises Corp. 
80 Independence Ave. 
Quincy, MA 02169 
{ oe ee 6 et eS 


467 South Broadway | i 
Salem, NH 03079 
TEL: (603) 893-9732 


incon 


Como Consequir Credito En Espanol 
Solo Por Examen. 

1. Matricular en el segundo semestre 
del primer ano de espanol. (Intro. Spanish 
II, Sp4402). 

2. No hay que comprar libros. 

3. No hay que asistir a las clases. 

4. Solo hay que tomar un examen al 
final del semestre. La nota que usted gana 
en el examen sera su nota para el curso. 
Asi pueden ganar tres creditos sin 
molestia. 

La otra manera de obtener credito es 
por examen en Life Experience. Si 
ustedes quieren seguir este camino, tienen 
que pedir permiso y pagar extra para 
tomar el mismo examen que les dare si 
matriculan en mi curso. Una ganga, ver- 
dad? Generosidad? No! Realidad? Si! 

La realidad es que pocos estudiantes 
quieren estudiar una lengua extranjera y 
por eso el departamento de lenguas ex- 
tranjeras no puede ofrecer muchos cursos. 

Esto es que paso con los cursos de 
espanol. Primero, perdimos el laboratorio 
para lenguas. Luego perdimos el cuarto 
semestre de espanol, es decir, el segundo 


As visitors enter the settlement, they 
pass through fields planted with 


vegetables, and depending upon when 
they visit, they may see reeds being 
harvested from a dug-out canoe, clay be- 
ing processed for pottery, fish being 
smoked for storage, or maybe just a 
dicegame in progress. Visitors are en- 
couraged to engage the interpreters in 
conversation about their food, family 
structure, artifacts, or any other aspect 


of their native American culture. 

Also, a full-scale reproduction of the 
type of ship which brought the pilgrims 
from England to America in 1620 is ber- 
thed at State Pier at Plymouth Harbor. 


4 


ispano 


semestre del curso intermedio. Pgonto 
despues, perdimos el primer semestre 
tambien, y ahora no hay espanol en el 
tercer o cuarto nivel en esta universidad. 
Ahora esta pasando lo mismo en el segun- 
do semestre del primer ano. Esto no es 
solamente una lastima, sino una verguen- 
za considerando la importancia de esta, 
nuestra lengua, el espanol. 

Estoy tratando de evitar el derrumba- 
miento completo del estudio de espanol 
en NECC. Ustedes pueden ayudarse a si 
mismos consiguiendo creditos por lo que 
ya saben, y al mismo tiempo ayudar en 
mantener el estudio de espanol aqui. Si 
no hay suficiente estudiantes para el cur- 
so Sp4402, no lo van a ofrecer. 

Cuantos estudiantes necesitamos? 
Quince a lo minimo. Espero que cinco 
regresen del grupo que tengo ahora, de 
manera que espero alistar diez de ustedes. 

Por que no vienen a discutirlo conm- 
ingo? Pueden ver el examen tamien. 
Estoy en mi despacho en el edificio C-228 
todos los dias a las once. 

Vengan por favor para nuestra mutua 
ventaja. 


Exhibits aboard the Mayflower II show 
what life was like on the 66-day voyage 
on a vessel crowded with 102 passengers, 
about 25 crewmen, and all the supplies 
needed for the voyage. 

Mayflower II is 181 tons, 104 feet long, 
with a beam of 25.5 feet and a draft of 13 


feet. She was built in Engjand and cross- 
ed the Atlantic in 1957 in 53 days with 
a crew of 33 men. 

Plimoth Plantation is open daily from 
April 1 through Dec. 1. From Nov. 1 to 
Dec. 1, tickets are sold from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission charges are $5.50 for 
adults and $3 for children under 14. 
Children under five are admitted free. 


The North Shore’s 


ist 
Comedy Nightclub 
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COMEDY TONIGHT 


Rte. 114, Middleton, Mass. 


FEATURES 
Comedy from the country’s funniest stand-up comedians 


Open Thursday, Friday and Saturday 


Doors open at 7 p.m 


Shows start at 9 p.m. 


4 Cooks’ Concern 


For Quality Gourmet Cookware & Instruction 


<< <P ae ee a 


, Register now for Fall cooking classes 


ee 


Additional : ~<e discount w/NECC IL.D. 


______-___--._ S.. 
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Two shows every Saturday — 7:30 and 10 p.m. 


Entertainment charge $5, 


*Hot munchies * Free popcorn * 


Plenty of free parking 


COMEDY INFO: 7777-FUN 
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NEVER PASS UP 


A FREE MEAL! 


You'll get one (a free meal, that is) 
if you attend Bradjord College’s 
open house for NECC students on 


FRIDAY 
DECEMBER 6, 1985 


You'll get to do a whole lot more too: 


meet with NECC grads currently attending Bradjord 
meet our faculty at a special reception jor you 
learn about our financial aid and transjer policies 
attend our jall dance concert 


Here’s the schedule of events: 


2:30 
3:00—3:30 
3:30—4:30 


4:30—5:30 


5:30—6:30 


6:30—7:30 


7:30 


Registation Alumni House 

Greetings from President and Dean Conover Hall 

Session on careers and internships Lounge 2nd floor 
Academy Hall 

Cider and cheese reception with faculty President’s House 

and Bradford students 

Dinner (the free meal) Dining Room 
Academy Hall 

Information session on financial aid Conover Hall 

and transfer policies 

Dance Concert Denworth Theatre 


Please call us at 374-7161, extension 266 
Or 373-1745 if you plan to come and let us 
know how many to expect (bring a 
friend if you like). We’d really love to 
see you! set 
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Outwin brings world of TV 
production to students 


by Jeffrey G. Jones 

Tilt, pan, dolly and truck. To the 
layman these words may not mean a lot. 
To a television production and broadcast 
reporting student, they are added words 
in the jargon of communications/media. 

To Chris Outwin, these words and 
others mean a living. He teaches televi- 
sion production, broadcast reporting and 
speech at Northern Essex. And he brings 
with him a wide range of educational ex- 
perience in communications. 

After obtaining his undergraduate 
degree in drama at Washington State 
University, St. Louis, he went on to 
receive his master’s degree in broad- 
casting at the Boston University’s Col- 
lege of Communications. 

WGBH production manager 

From 1978 to 1981 Outwin was produc- 
tion manager for WGBH radio in Boston. 


Scheduling studios, coordinating news, 
drama and music was among his respon- 
sibilities. 

He also coordinated activities with out- 
side units such as National Public Radio, 
Voice of America, the British Broad- 
casting Company and American commer- 
cial networks. 

Not only was he working with radio, 
but he also worked on such shows as 
Masterpiece Theater, which won the 
highly regarded Peabody award. 

While at WGBH, Outwin did some ac- 
ting. He played with Jane Alexander in 
Edith Wharton’s ‘‘House of Mirth,”’ as 
Alexander’s cousin. 

Teaches at Ithaca College 

He left WGBH in 1981 to take on the 
position of general manager for Ithaca 
College’s two radio stations. 

“T went to Ithaca because the job of- 
fered more responsibility and also gave 
me the opportunity to teach,” Outwin 
said. 

He moved back to this area in 1984 to 
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Mi 
Pacis 


Chrysler 
Plymouth 


RTE. 125, PLAISTOW, N.H. 
(Open Sundays) 


IGH PRICES ARE 
ON THE RUN! 


finish work on his doctorate in educa- 
tional media and technology, with an em- 
phasis on television production, The sub- 
ject of his dissertation is investigating 
the effectivness of beneficial health adver- 
tising, mainly the psychological effects of 
advertising on drunk driving. 

He became interested in treatment for 
alcoholism when working in a psychiatric 
unit at the Boston VA hospital in 1970. 
He also worked as an emergency medical 
technician ambulance driver on Cape Cod, 
getting a first-hand view of the effects of 
drunk driving. 

Comes to Northern Essex 

Outwin came to NECC last spring after 
answering an ad in the Boston Globe. 


‘I like to see that everyone 
learns as much as he can, and 
I like to avoid arbitrary stan- 
dards, and work with each 
individual.’ 

— Chris Outwin 


“T like to see that everyone learns as 
much as he can, and I like to avoid ar- 
bitrary standards, and work with each in- 
dividual,’”’ Outwin said. 


On Nov. 5, he-took the t.v. production 
class on a tour of the WGBH television 
and radio facilities. The students saw all 
the new equipment, the editing rooms and 
all aspects of the station. 


He believes NECC offers a good com- 
munications program, and says the 
technology available here is as good if not 


. better than at most schools. 


He is presently restoring his home, 
built in 1877, in Andover where he lives 
with his wife and two children. 


382-9286 
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e $1,000 AND UNDER e 


1978 DODGE ASPEN COUPE Cheap Transportation*, Auto. Trans., A/C 


#U01571 


1977 PONTIAC LE MANS COUPE Still Plenty of Miles! «0.0... eeeseseeeeeees #U01576 


1978 PLYMOUTH HORIZON 4 DOOR 4 speed, 80,000 Miles 


#U01582 


¢ $1,000 AND $2,000 « 


1979 CHRYSLER LEBARON 4 DOOR Auto. Trans., A/C 
1981 PONTIAC LEMANS Automatic Trans., A/C, Cruise Control 
1976 FORD GRANADA (Must See) Mint Condition Cruise, Stereo 


#U01520 
#U01549 
#U01562 


¢ $2,000 AND $3,000 ¢ 


1979 DODGE PICKUP Auto. Trans., “V8” 


1980 VOLKSWAGEN RABBIT Auto. Trans 


1979 CHRYSLER 4 DOOR Auto. Trans 


1980 PONTIAC BONNEVILLE WAGON Nine Passenger 


#U01520 
#U01543 


e 3,000 AND $4,000 « 


1982 PLYMOUTH RELIANT 4 DOOR Automatic Transmission 
1982 PLYMOUTH TURISMO HATCHBACK Sporty Car 

1982 MERCURY LYNX HATCHBACK Standard Transmission 
1982 PLYMOUTH RELIANT Black, Auto. Trans 

1981 DODGE ARIES 4 DOOR Automatic Transmission, Red 


#U01162 
#U01265 
#U01282 
#U01294 
#U01307 


1983 PLYMOUTH HORIZON HATCHBACK Auto. Trans. 0..........ccecesecesteeseeeeeees #U01356 


1983 DODGE COLT Front Wheel Drive 


1983 PLYMOUTH HORIZON HATCHBACK Auto. Trane........... 


1981 MERCURY ZEPHRY 4 DOOR AT, PS, PB, AC, Stereo 
1980 OLDS CUTLASS 2 DOOR COUPE AT, PS, PB, A/C 


#U01597 
#U01577 


CHRIS OUTWIN, broadcast reporting and television production teacner. 


— Jeff Jones photo. 
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Just because you missed the latest 


MARVEL COMICS" 


doesn’t mean things have to get out of 
control. Just come to 


CHRIS’ COMICS 
522 SO.BROADWAY 
SALEM, N.H. 
(603)898-4151 OR 
851 LAFAYETTE ROAD 
SEABROOK, N.H. 
(603)474-2283 


and we'll make sure you get all of 
your favorite titles—every week! 


TM & © 1985 Marvel Comics Group. All rights reserved. 


Academic majors 
Colleges participating in Transfer Day list courses available 


Amherst College: American Studies, 
Anthropology, Asian Studies, 
Astronomy, Biology, Black Studies, 
Chemistry, Classics, Dramatic Arts, 
Economics, English, European Studies, 
Fine Arts, French, Geology, German, 
History, Mathematics, Music, 
Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, 
Psychology, Religion, Russian, Sociology 
and Spanish. 

Bentley College: Accounting, Business 
Communication, Computer Information 
Systems, Economics, Economics- 
Finance, Finance, General Business, 
Management, Marketing, Public Ad- 
ministration, and Quantitative Analysis. 

Boston College: 

College of Arts and Sciences: Art History, 
Biology, Chemistry, Classical Civiliza- 
tion, Classics, Computer Science, 
Economics, English, Geology, 
Geophysics, Germanic Studies, Greek, 
History, Latin, Linguistics, Mathematics, 
Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, 
Psychology, Romance Languages and 
Literature, Russian, Slavic Studies, 
Sociology, Speech Communications, 
Studio Art, Theater and Theology. 
School of Education: Early Childhood 
Education, Early Childhood/Special 
Education, Elementary Education, 
Special Education, Secondary Education, 
Human Development, Middle School 
Education, Severe Special Needs and 
Special Alternative Environments. 
School of Management: Accounting, 
Computer Science, Economics, Finance, 
General Manangement, Marketing, 
Operations Management, Organizational 
Studies-Human Resource Management 
and Quantitative Analysis. 

Boston University: 

College of Liberal Arts: American 
Studies, Anthropology, Archaeological 
Studies, Art History, Astronomy, 
Astonomy and Physics, Biology, 
Chemistry, Classical Civilization, 
Classical Languages and Literature, 
Classics and Religion, Computer Science, 
Economics, Economics and Mathematics, 
English, Environmental Geology, French 
and Continental European Literatures, 
French Language and Literature, 
Geography, Geology, German and Con- 
tinental European Literatures, German 
Language and Literature, German 
Studies, Greek Language and Literature, 
Hispanic and Continental European 
Literatures, Hispanic Language and 
Literature, History, History and Social 
Studies, Independant Concentration, In- 
ternational Relations, Italian, Italian and 
Continental European Literatures, 
Italian Studies, Latin Language and 
Literature, Marine Science, Mathematical 
Astronomy, Mathematics, Modern 
Greek, Music (nonperformance), 
Philosophy, Physics, Planetary and 
Space Science, Polital Science, Preden- 
tistry, Prelaw, Premedicine, Psychology, 
Religion, Russian and Continental Euro- 
pean Literatures, Sociology, Soviet and 
East European Studies, Urban Studies 
and Public Policy. 


College of Engineering: Aerospace, 
Biomedical, Computer, Electrical, 
General, Manufacturing, Mechanical, 
Systems and undeclared. 

Sargent College of Allied Health Profes- 
sions: Communications Disorders, Health 
Science (includes Applied Physiology, 
Cardiopulmonary Sciences, and General 
Health Sciences), Occupational Therapy, 
Physical Therapy and Rehabilitation 
Services. 

School of Education: Bilingual Education, 
Business Education, Childhood Educa- 
tion, Deaf Studies, Early Childhood 
Education, English Education, Human 
Movement (includes Physical Education), 
Human Services, Leisure Studies, 
Mathematics Education, Modern Foreign 
Languages Education, Science Educa- 
tion, Social Education and Special 
Education. 

School of the Arts: An audition or port- 
folio is required. 

School of Theatre Arts: Acting, Costume 
Design, Lighting Design, Production, 
Scenic Design and Technical Production. 
School Of Visual Arts: Art Education, 
Graphic Design, Painting, Sculpture and 
undeclared. 


School Of Music: History and Literature 
of Music, Music Education, Performance 
and Theory and Composition. 

Program in Artisantry: Ceramics, Fiber, 


Metals and Wood. 
School of Management: Accounting, 
Finance, Management Information 


Systems, Marketing, Operations 
Management, Prelaw and undeclared. 
School of Nursing 


School of Public Communications: Broad- 
casting and Film, Journalism (includes 
Broadcast Journalism, Magazine Jour- 
nalism, and Photojournalism), Mass Com- 
munications (includes Advertising) and 
Public Relations. 

Hotel and Food Administration Program 
at Metropolitan College 

University Scholars Program 

Bradford College: Administration and 
Management, Creative Arts, Individual 
Studies, Human Studies and Liberal 
Studies. 

Brandeis University: African and Afro- 
American Studies, American Studies, An- 
thropogy, Biochemistry, Biology, 
Chemistry, Classical and Oriental 
Studies, Comparative Literature, Com- 
puter Sciences, Economics, English and 
American Literature, English and 
Classics, European Culture Studies, Fine 
Arts, French, General Science, German, 
History, History of Western Thought, 
Latin American Studies, Lingusitics, 
Mathematics, Music, Near East and 
Judaic Studies, Philosophy and History 


and Theological Studies, Biology, 
Business Administration, Chemistry, 
Computer Science, Early Childhood 
Education, Economics, Elementary 
Education, English, Foreign Languages 
and Linguistics, History, Marine Biology, 
Mathematics, Middle School Education, 
Music Education, Music Performance, 
Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, 
Political Studies, Psychology, Spanish, 
Social Work, Sociology and Youth 
Ministies. 
Harvard/Radcliffe: 
Studies, Anthropology, Applied 
Mathematics, Astronomy and 
Astrophysics, Biochemical Science, 


Afro-American 


Biology, Chemistry, Classics, Com- 


parative Study of Religion, East Asian 
Languages and Civ., East Asian Studies, 
Economics, Engineering and Applied 
Science, English and American 
Literature, Fine Arts, Folklore and 
Mythology, Geological Sciences, Ger- 
manic Languages and Literature, 
Government, History, History and 
Literature, History and Sciences, 
Linguistics, Mathematics, Music, Near 
Eastern Language and Civ., Philosophy, 
Physical Science, Physics, Psychology 
and Social Relations, Comparitive study 
of Religion, Romance Language and 
Literature, Slavic Languages and 


Private, local and Boston area 
college’ participating 


Amherst College 
Bentley College, 
Boston College 
Boston University 
Bradford College 
Brandeis University 
Curry College 
Emmanuel College 
Gordon College 
Harvard/Radcliffe 
Lesley College 


Maharishi International Academy 


Mass. College of Pharmacy 
Mass. Institute of Technology 
Merrimack College 


Montseratt College of Visual Art 


Mount Holyoke College 


New England College 
New Hampshire College 
Northeastern University 
Notre Dame College 
Regis College 

Rivier College 
Simmons College 
Smith College 

St. Anselm’s College 
Stonehill College 
Suffolk University 
Tufts University 
Wellesley College 
Wentworth College 
Wheelock College 
Williams College 


State colleges are represented 


Bridgewater State College 
Fitchburg State College 
Framingham State College 
Mass. Maritime Academy 
North Adams State College 
Salem State College 
Westfield State College 
Worcester State College 


of Ideas, Physics, Politics, Psychology,, 
Russian, Sociology, Spanish and Theater 
Arts. 

Curry College: Biology, Chemistry, 
Communication, Education (Elementary 
Education, Moderate Special Needs, 
Preschool Education), English (Jour- 
nalism), Fine Arts (Music, Music in 
Broadcasting, Photography, and Visual 
Arts/Design), Management, Nursing, 
Philosophy, Physics, Politics and 
History, Psychology and Sociology 
(Social Work). 


Emmanuel College: Accounting, Art 
(studio), Art History, Art (therapy), 
Bachelor of Science in Nursing (for 
R.N.’s), Biochemistry, Biology, Business 
Management, Chemistry, Communica- 
tion Arts, Computer Science, Dual 
Degree Programs in Engineering, 
Economics, Elementary Education, 
English, French, German, Gerontology, 
History, Italian, Mathematics, Medical 
Technology, Music Education, Music 
Therapy, Philosophy, Physics, Political 
Science, Premedical/Predental, 
Psychology, Rehabilitation Counseling, 
Secondary Education, Sociology, Spanish 
and Theological Studies. 

Gordon College: Accounting, Biblical 


Lowell University 

University of Mass./Amherst 
University of Mass./Boston 
Southeastern Mass. University 
Keene Siate College 
Plymouth State College 
University of New Hampshire 


Literature, Social Studies, Sociology and 
Special Concentrations, Applied Sciences, 
Archeology, Biological Anthropology, 
Classics Degree, Classical Archeology, 
Classics Concentration, Computer 
Science, Greek, Latin and Medieval 
Modern Greek, Degree in Concentrations 
in: French, Hispanics, Italian, Por- 
tuguese, Brazilian, Sand Script and 
Scandanavian. 

Lesley College: 

Education: Special Education, Day Care 
Leadership, Early Childhood, Elementary 
and Middle School. 

Human Services: Arts Therapy, Counsel- 
ing Psychology, Day Care and Early 
Intervention. 

Maharishi International University: 
Undergraduate Bachelor of Science in: 
Physics, Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Biology, Computer Science, Electronic 
Engineering and Psychology. 
Undergraduate Bachelor of Arts in: 
Chemistry, Biology, Computer Science, 
Government, Business Administration, 
Psychology, Elementary Teacher Educa- 
tion Literature and Art. 


Massachusetts College of Pharmacy: 


Pharmacy (5 yr, B.S.), Chemistry (4 yr, 
B.S.), Premedical Options: Pharmacy (5 
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yrs.) Chemistry (4 yrs.) and Health 
Sciences (4 yrs.) 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 
American Studies, Anthropology/Ar- 
chaeology, Architecture, Astronomy, 
Biology, Chemistry, Earth and Planetary 
Sciences, Economics, Engineering, 
Foreign Literatures, History, 
Humanities, Interdisciplinary Science, 
Life Sciences, Linguistics, Literatures, 
Management, Mathematics, Music, 
Philosophy, Physics, Political Sciences, 
Russian Studies, Urban Studies and Plan- 
ning, Visual Design and Writing. 

Merrimack College: 

Division of Humanities: English, History, 
Philosophy and Religious Studies. 
Division of Social Science: Economics, 
Political Science, Psychology and 
Sociology. 

Division of Science and Engineering: 
Biology, Math, Chemistry, Computer 
Science, Health Science, Medical 
Technology, Civil Engineering, Electrical 
Engineering and Applied Physics. 
Division of Business Administration: Ac- 
counting, Business-Economics, Finance 
and Management and Marketing. 

Montserrat College: Graphic Design, II- 
lustration Painting and Printmaking. 

Mount Holoke College: Art (history and 
studio), Astronomy, Biological Sciences, 
Black Studies, Chemistry, Classics, 
Dance, Economics, English, French, 
Geography and Geology, German, 
History, Mathematics, ~- Music, 
Philosophy, Physics, Politics, Psychology 
and Education, Religion, Russian, 
Sociology and Anthropology, Spanish 
and Italian and Theatre Arts. 
Interdisciplinary Majors: American 
Studies, Asian Studies, Biochemistry, In- 
ternational Relations, Latin American 
Studies, Medieval Studies, Psychology, 
Romance Languages and Literature and 
Woman’s Studies. 

New England College: Art, Biology, 
Business Administration, Communica: 
tion, Computer Science, Earth Science, 
Economics, Education, Engineering 
(civil), Engineering (management), 
English, Environmental Studies, History, 
International Administration, 
Mathematics, Natural Sciences, 
Philisophy, Physical Education, Political 
Science, Psychology, Public Administra- 
tion, Sociology and Theatre. 

New Hampshire College: Accounting, 
Business Communication, 
Business/Distributive Teacher Educa- 
tion, Computer Information Systems, 
Economics/Finance, Hotel/Restaurant 
Management, Management, Manage- 
ment Advisory Services, Management In- 
formation Systems, Marketing, Office 
Administration, Retailing and 
Technibusiness. 

Northeastern University: 

College of Arts and Sciences: African- 
American Studies, Art, Biology, 
Chemistry, Drama, Economics, English, 
Geology, History, Human Services, Jour- 
nalism, Linguistics, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages (French, German, 
Italian, Russian, Spanish), Music 
Literature, Philisophy, Physics, Applied 
Physics, Political Science Psychology, 
Sociology-Anthropology and Speech 
Communication. 


College of Pharmacy and Allied Health 
Profession: Health Record Administra- 
tion, Medical Laboratory, Pharmacy, 
Respiratory Therapy and Toxicology. 

Boston-Bouve College of Human 
Development Professions: Alpha Phi 
Sigma (Criminal Justice), Alpha Pi Mu 
(Industrial Engineering), Beta Alpha Psi 
(Accounting), Beta Gamma Sigma 
(Business Administration), Boston-Bouve 
Honor Society, Chi Epsilon (Cival 
Engineering), Eta Kappa Nu (Electrical 
Engineering), Eta Sigma Gamma (Health 
Education), Kappa Delta Pi (Education), 
Phi Sigma (Biology), Pi Sigma Alpha 
(Political Science), Pi Tau Sigma 
(Mechanical Engineering), Rho Chi (Phar- 
macy) and Sigma Theta Tau (Nursing). 
College of Business Administration: Ac- 
counting, Entrepreneurship and New 


- Venture Management, Finance and In- 


surance, Human Resources Management, 
International Business Administration, 
Management, Marketing and Transpor- 
tation and Physical Distribution 
anagement. 
College of Computer Science 
(continued on page 17) 
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(continued from page 16) 


College of Criminal Justice 

College of Engineering: Chemical 
Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical 
Engineering, Industrial Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering and unspecified- 
general Engineering Program. 

College of Nursing 

Notre Dame College: Commercial Art, 
Fine Art, English, French, Latin, 
Spanish, Music Performance, Music 
Education, Religious Studies, Behavioral 
Sciences, Business Education, Secretarial 
Sciences, Management, Elementary 
Education, Elementary Educa- 
tion/General Special Education, Elemen- 
tary Education Studies, History, 
Paralegal Studies, Biology and Medical 
Technology. 

Regis College: Art, Biology, Chemistry, 
Classical Studies, Economics, English, 
French, German, History, Mathematics, 
Management, Medical Technology, Nur- 
sing, Political Science, Psychology, 
Sociology/Social Work and Spanish. 

Rivier College:Art, Biology, Business, 
Chemistry, Computer Science, Education, 
English, Liberal Arts, Mathematics/Com- 
puter Science, Modern Languages, Nutri- 
tion, Textiles and Related Arts, Paralegal 
Studies, Political Science, Psychology 
and Sociology/Social Work. 


Simmons College: Accounting, Adver- 
tising/Public Relations, Afro-American 
Studies, American Studies, Applied 
Studies, Art, Arts Administration, 
Biology, Computer Science, Chemistry, 
Communications, Economics, Education, 
Finance, Foreign Languages and 
Literature, Government, History, Human 
Services, International Management, In- 
ternational Relations, Management, 
Mathematics Medical Technology, Music, 
Nursing, Nutrition, Pharmacy, 
Philosophy, Physical Therapy, Physics, 
Pre-Law, Pre-Medicine, Psychology, 
Retailing, Self-Planned Program, 
Sociology and Woman's Studies. 

Smith College: Afro-American Studies, 
Anthropology, Art, Astronomy, 
Biological Studies, Chemistry, Classical 
Languages and Literature, Economics, 
Education and Child Study, English 
Language and Literature, French 
Language and Literature, Geology, Ger- 
man Language and Literature, Govern- 
ment, History, Italian Language and 
Literature, Mathematics, Music, 
Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, 
Portuguese, Psychology, Religion and 
Biblical Literature, Russian Language 
and Literature, Sociology and An- 
thropology, Spanish and Portuguese and 
Theater. 

St. Anselm’s College: Biology, 
Business, Chemistry, Classics, Computer 
Science, Criminal Justice, Economics, 
English, French, History, Liberal 
Studies, Mathematics, Natural Science, 
Nursing, Philosophy, Politics, 
Psychology, Sociology, Spanish, 
Theology, Pre-Medicine, Pre-Dental, Pre- 
Legal, Pre-Theology, Pre-Engineering 
and Education-Secondary. 

Programs of Special Studies: Soviet 
Studies Program, Washington D.C. In- 
ternships, England Internships in 
Criminal Justice, Study Trips to Various 


‘They should keep options 
open, examining various possi- 
ble school selections and ap- 
proach transfer as consumers 
making informed choices.’ 

— Betty Coyne, 
director of counseling 


‘They should keep options 
open, examining various possi- 
ble school selections and ap- 
proach transfer as consumers 
making informed choices. They 
should find out all they can 
about several colleges.’ 

— Betty Coyne, 
director of counseling 


Colleges offer courses 


Foreign Countries, Intergrated 
Humanities Program and Liberal Studies 
Program. 

Stonehill College: 
Bachelor of Arts: American Studies, Col- 
lege Studies (self-designed major), Com- 
munications, Criminal Justice, 
Economics, Education, English Studies, 
History, International Studies, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
Philosophy, Political Sciences, Pre- 
Engineering, Psychology, Public Ad- 
ministration, Religious Studies and 
Sociology. 
Bachelor of Science: Accounting, Finance, 
Management, Marketing, Biology, 
Chemistry, Computer Science, Health 
Care Administration, Math-Computer 
Science and Medical Technology. 

Suffolk University: 
School of Management: Accounting, 
Computer Information Systems, Finance, 
Management and Marketing. 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences: Air- 
way Science, Biology, Chemistry, Com- 
munications, Computer Science, 
Economics, Education, Engineering 
Technology, English, French, General 
Studies, Government, History, 
Humanities, International Economics, 
Journalism, Mathematics, Philosophy, 
Physics, Psychology, Speech, Sociology 
and Spanish. 

Tufts University: 
Liberal Arts Majors: American Studies, 
Anthropology, Applied Physics, Ar- 
chaelogy, Astronomy,  Biology- 
Psychology, Biology, Chemical Physics, 
Chemistry, Child Study, Classics, Com- 
puter Science, Drama, Economics, Educa- 
tion, Engineering Psychology, English, 
Enviromental Studies, Fine Arts, French, 
Geology, German, Greek, Greek and 
Latin, History, International Relations, 


Latin, Mathematics, Computational . 


Math, Music, Occupational Therapy, 
Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, 
Psychology, Religion, Russian, Social 
Psychology, Soviet and East European 
Area Studies and Spanish. 
Engineering Majors: Chemical Engineer- 
ing, Civil Engineering, Electrical 
Engineering and Mechanical 
Engineering. 

Wellesley College: Anthropology, Art 
History, Astronomy, Biological Studies, 
Black Studies, Chemistry, Computer 
Science, Economics, English, French, 
Geology, German, Greek, History, 
Italian, Latin, Mathematics, Music, 
Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, 
Psychology, Religion, Russian, Sociology, 
Spanish and Studio Art. 

Wentworth College: Architecture, Ar- 
chitectural Engineering Technology, 
Building Construction Technology, Civil 
Engineering Technology, Computer 
Engineering Technology, Computer 
Science, Electronic Engineering 
Technology, Manufacturing Engineering 
Technology, Mechanical Engineering 
Technology, Technical Education and 
Technical Science. 


Wheelock College: Teaching Children, 
Children in Health Care Settings and 
Social Work. 

Williams College: American Studies, 


Art, Studio and History, Astronomy and 
Physics, Biology, Chemistry, Classics, 
Economics, English, Geology, German, 
History, History of Ideas, Mathematics, 
Computer Science, Music, Philosophy, 
Physics, Political Economy, Political 
Science, Psychology, Religion, Romantic 
Languages, Russian, Sociology and 
Theater. 

Bridgewater State College: An- 
thropology, Art, Aviation Science, 
Biology, Chemistry, Chemistry/Geology, 
Chemistry (professional), Communication 
Arts, Communication Sciences, Com- 
puter Science, Early Childhood Educa- 
tion, Earth Sciences, Elementary Educa- 
tion, English, French, Geography, 
History, Management Science, 
Mathematics, Philosophy, Physical 
Education, Physics, Political Science, 
Psychology, Social Work, Sociology, 
Spanish and Special Education. 

Fitchburg State College: Biology, 
Business Administration, Chemistry, 
Communication/Media, Computer 
Science, Early Childhood Education, 
Elementary Education, English, 
Geography, History, Human Services, In- 
dustrial Arts, Industrial Sciences, 
Mathematics, Medical Technology, Nur- 
sing, Psychology, Sociology, Special 
Education and undeclared. 

Framingham State College: Art 
History, Art Studio, Biology, Chemistry, 
Clothing and Textiles, Computer Science, 
Consumer and Family Studies, Early 
Childhood Education, Earth Science, 
Economics, Elementary Education, 


English, Food and Nutrition, Food - 


Science, French, Geography, History, 
Mathematics, Media Communications, 
Medical Technology, Nursing (R.N.’s on- 
ly), Philosophy, Politics, Pre-Engineering, 
Psychology, Sociology and Spanish. 

Mass Maritime Academy: Marine 
Engineering and Marine Transportation. 

North Adams State College: Business 
Administration, Biology, Chemistry, 
Computer Science, Early Childhood 
Education, Elementary Education, 
English/Communications, 
History/Political Sciences, Inter- 
disciplinary Studies, Mathematics, 
Medical Technology, Philosophy, 
Physics, Psychology, Sociology and 
undecided. 

Salem .State College: Art, Biology, 
Business Administration, Business 
Education, Cartography, Chemistry, 
Computer Science, Criminal Justice, Ear- 
ly Childhood Education, Economics, 
Elementary Education, English, General 
Studies, Geography, Geological Sciences, 
History, Mathematics, Nursing, Office 
Administration, Political Scienge, Pre- 
Engineering, Psychology, Social Services, 
Sociology, Sport, Fitness and Leisure 
Studies, Theater Arts and undeclared. 

Westfield State College: Art, Biology, 
Business Management, Computer 
Science, Criminal. Justice, Econtomics, 
Elementary Education, English, Regional 
Planning, General Science, General 
Studies, History, Liberal Studies, 
Mathematics, Media Studies, French, 
Spanish, Music, Physical Education, 
Political Science, Psychology, Social 
Science, Special Education and 
undeclared. 


Worcester State College: Biology, 
Business Administration, Chemistry, 
Communication Disorders, Computer 
Science, Early Childhood Education, 
Economics, Elementary Education, 
Engineering Transfer Program, English, 
Foreign Language, French, Geography, 
Health Studies, History, Mathematics, 
Media, Natural Sciences, Nursing (R.N.’s 
only), Occupational Therapy, Physics, 
Psychology, Sociology, Spanish, Urban 
Studies, undeclared. 

Lowell University: 

Health Professions: Health Education, 


Medical Technology, Nursing, 
Undeclared Health and Physical 
‘Therapy. 


Engineering: Chemical Engineering, Civil 
Engineering, Electrical Engineering, In- 
dustrial Technology, Mechanical 
Engineering, Nuclear Engineering and 
Plastics Engineering. 

Liberal Arts: American Studies, Art, 
Studio Art, English, French, History, 
Modern Languages, Philosophy, Political 
Science, Psychology, Sociology, Spanish, 
Law and Justice and Undeclared. 
Management: Accounting, Economics 
(B.S. & B.A.), Management, Industrial 
Management and Undeclared. 

Music: Music Education, Music 
History/Literature, Theory/Composition, 


Performance and General. 

Pure and Applied: Biology, Chemistry, 
Enviromental Science, Math, 
Meteorology, Physics, Radiology Health 
Physics, Computer Science and 
Undeclared. 

University of Massachusetts/Amherst: 
College of Arts and Sciences: Afro- 
American Studies, Anthropology? Art, 
Art History, Astronomy, Biochemistry, 
Botany, Chemistry, Chinese, Classics, 
Classics and Philosophy, Communication 
Studies, Comparative Literature, Com- 
puter and Information Science, Dance, 
Economics, English, French, Geography, 
Geology, German, History, Italian, 
Japanese, Journalistic Studies-English, 
Journalistic-Interdepartmental, Judaic 
Studies, Legal Studies, Linguistics and 
Anthropology, Linguistics and 
Language, Linguistics and Philosophy, 
Linguistics and Psychology, 
Mathematics, Microbiology/Medical 
Technology, Music, Near East Studies, 
Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, 
Portuguese, Pre-Dental, Pre-Medical, 
Psychology, Russian, Science, Sociology, 
Soviet and East European Studies, 
Spanish, Theater, Woman’s Studies and 
Zoology. 

College of Food and Natural Resources: 
Agricultural and Resource Economics, 
Animal Science, Entomology, En- 
viromental Design, Enviromental 
Sciences, Food Engineering, Food 
Science, Forestry, Home Economics, 
Hotel, Restaurant and Travel Ad- 
ministration, Human Nutrition, Leisure 
Studies and Resources, Natural Resource 
Studies, Plant Pathology, Plant and Soil 
Sciences, Wildlife and Fisheries Biology 
and Wood Science and Technology. 
ov-hool of Management: Accounting, 
General Business and Finance, Manage- 
ment and Marketing. 

School of Physical Education: Exercise 
Science, Professional Preparation in 
Physical Education and Sport 
Management. 

School of Engineering: Chemical 
Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical 
and Computer Engineering, Industrial 
Engineering and Operations Research 
and Mechanical Engineering. 

School of Health Services: Communica- 
tions Disorders, Nursing and Public 
Health. 

School of Education: Education, Human 
Development and University Without 
Walls. 

Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

University of Massachusetts/Boston: 
Bachelor of Fine Arts: Anthropology, 
Art, Biology and Medical Technology, 
Black Studies, Chemistry, Computer 
Science, Classics, Earth Science and 
Geography, Economics, Engineering, 
English, French, Geography, German, 
Greek (ancient), History, Italian, Latin, 
Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, 
Psychology, Physics, Political Science, 
Russian, Sociology, Spanish and Theater 
Arts. 

Southeastern Massachusetts Universi- 
ty: Accounting, Art Education, Art 
History, Business Administration, Bil- 
ingual/Bicultural Education, Chemistry 
(B.S./M.S. combined), Biology, Civil 
Engineering, Chemistry, Construction 
Engineering, Computer Engineering, 
Civil Engineering Technology, Design, 
Economics, Electrical Engineering, 
Engineering, English, Engineering 
Technology, Fine Arts, Finance, Founda- 
tion Program, French, German, History, 
Human Resource Management, 
Humanities/Social Sciences, Illustration, 
Industrial Engineering Technology, 
Liberal Arts, Mathematics, Mechanical 
Engineering, Marketing, Medical Lab 
Sciences, Management, Music, Nursing, 
Painting, Physics, Philosophy, Por- 
tuguese, Printmaking, Political Science, 
Photography, Psychology, Sculpture, 
Sociology, Spanish, Textile Chemistry, 
Textile Design, Electrical Engineering 
Technology, Mechanical dAngineering 
Technology, Textile Technology, 
Typography, Design and Visual Design. 

Keene State College: 

Bachelor of Arts: American Studies, Art, 
Biology, English, English/American 
Studies, Geography, History, 
History/American Studies, Individualiz- 
ed Major, Journalism, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages: French, Modern 
Languages: Spanish, Music, Political 
Science, Psychology, Sociology, 
Theater/Arts/Film/Speech and Social 
Sciences. (continued on page 18). 
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Frank Collopy broadens his horizons during leave 


by Steve Joshua 

Frank Collopy, engineering depart- 
ment, has returned to Northern Essex 
Community College after a three year 
leave of absence. During the leave, Col- 
lopy says he was involved in engineering 
projects he feels have broadened his 
background in the structural civil 
engineering field and will allow him to 
share this knowledge with the students 
in the courses he teaches. 

Most of Collopy’s engineering ex- 
periences during the past three years 
have come about through his engineering 
consulting business which he started on 
a part-time basis in 1975, as a means to 
supplement his teaching salary in order 
to raise his family of six children. He 
says, ‘‘It is not an easy task to provide 
for all six to go to college.’ The last of 
the six, Maura, is a freshman at NECC 
in early childhood education. 

Does designs for 
Surfcoaster Corporation 

In the process of conducting an 
engineering consulting business for ten 
years, Collopy says he has made a 
substantial number of contacts. For ex- 
ample, he provides structural engineering 
design services for Surfcoaster Corpora- 
tion, one of the leaders in water slide con- 
struction in the country. 

In the last three years, he has worked 
on water slide projects in California, New 
Jersey, Virginia, Salt Lake City, Old Or- 
chard Beach, Ohio, Nevada, Florida and 
even Hong Kong. He visited most of the 


Academic majors for transfer students to 


(continued from page 17) 


Bachelors of Music: Music Education and 
Performance. 

Bachelors of Science: Biology, Chemistry- 
Biology, Chemistry-Geology, Chemistry- 
Physics, Computer Mathematics, Earth 
Science, Environmental Science, Home 
Economics, Individualized Option, In- 
dustrial Chemistry, Management, 
Mathematics-Physics and Safety Studies. 
Bachelor of Science in Industrial 
Technology: Drafting and Design Option, 
General Technology Option, Industrial 
Electronics Option and Manufacturing 
Technology Option. 

Bachelor of Science in Education: 
Elementary Education, Special Educa- 
tion/Elementary,- Special Educa- 
tion/Secondary, Secondary Educa- 
tion/History, Secondary Education/In- 
dustrial Art, Elementary Physical Educa- 
tion, Secondary Physical Education, 
Social Science and Vocational Teacher 
Education. 

Plymouth State College: Anthropology, 
Art, Biology, Chemistry, Computer Infor- 
mation Systems, English, French, 
History, Interdisciplinary Studies, 
Mathematics, Medieval Studies, Music, _ 


FRANK COLLOPY, teacher of 
engineering — Jeff Jones photo. 
sites except Hong Kong. 

For the Las Vegas project which is 
built in the Wet-N-Wild water theme park 
on the Strip, Collopy had to take a pro- 
fessional engineering test (eight hours) to 
be licensed in the state of Nevada. “It 
was like being a student again. I had to 
‘hit the books’ in a variety of civil 
engineering subjects in order to be fully 
prepared,” Collopy comments. He is now 
licensed as a professional engineer in 
three states with another state pending. 

Other projects have involved con- 
sulting efforts for Raytheon Corporation, 
Avco Corporation, E.A.B. Associates, 
Waltham, and Night Vision Lab, Fort 
Belvoir, Virginia. These assignments are 
mostly in aerospace applications. 

Collopy says he relied heavily on his 
previous 14 years experience in structural 


Philosophy, Political Science, 
Psychology, Sociology, Spanish, Theater 
Arts and Studio Arts. 

Bachelor in Science: Accounting, Applied 
Computer Science, Applied Economics, 
Biological Laboratory, Biology, Business 
Administration, Geography, Inter- 
disciplinary Studies, Local and Regional 
Planning, Management, Mathematics, 
Meteorology, Office Administration, Out- 
door Recreation, Physical Education, 
Psychology, Public Management and 
Social Work. 

Bachelor of Science in Education: Art, 
Biological Science, Business (secondary), 
Elementary, English (secondary), French, 
Health Education, Mathematics, Music, 
Physical Education (certification K-12), 
Physical Science, Social Science and 
Spanish. 

University of New Hampshire: 
College of Liberal Arts: Anthropology, 
The Arts: Art History, The Arts: 
Bachelor of Fine Arts, The Arts: Studio 
Art, Biology, Classics, Communications, 
English, English, English Teaching, 
French, Geography, German, Greek, 
History, Latin, Microbiology, Music: 
__ Bachelor of Music, Music: Music History, 


Pub of the Universe, British 


(continued from page 9) 

traditional and for the norm, how then is 
it that a woman was chosen prime 
minister? “It raised a few eyebrows at the 
time and it does seem ironic when one 
considers the nature of the Conservative 
party. 

But it wasn’t really a shock—now it is 
an accepted fact of life. Maybe it wasn’t 
as shocking to the British because the 
idea of a woman being in power has been 
instilled in our subconsciousness—from 
the times when women like Queen Vic- 
toria ruled the country,” Barling says. 

Having also said the ‘‘constitution”’ is 
primarily unwritten, one aspect which is 
documented is the European Economic 
Court. Britain joined the EEC in 1973 
under the Treaty of Rome. By joining the 
ECC, Britain involved itself in a common 
trading area with a vast potential. Also, 
any country which is part of the EEC, is 
not subject to tariff regulations. 

Barling explains the disadvantages of 
being involved in the EEC. ‘‘Under the 
Treaty of Rome, Britain succumbed to 
the EEC and now certain policies can 
overrule our Parliament. At times, our 
laws contravene with EEC laws. If Bri- 
tain chose to impose sanctions on another 
country, consent of the ruling counsel of 
the EEC would be necessary.”’ 


As an example, Barling cites the 
tachograph. “It is a device used to 
monitor the mileage of freighters. It 
became a necessity for all ships under 
ECC law. Britain resisted because in- 
dividual companies did not want to be in- 
terfered with—but Britain was forced to 
comply under EEC law.”’ 


British teachers monkeying around 

While it is against the law for teachers 
to call a strike in the United States, in 
Britain a strike is not uncommon. Barl- 
ing comments, “‘Teachers can strike here, 
but they have yet to gain what they want. 
There has been no pay raise; it is not a 
full blown strike. It is being done on a 
guerilla basis—one day at a time in dif- 
ferent places. It’s being done within the 
law. If there was a long strike, they would 
lose their jobs.” 

Barling feels the major reason for the 
strike action is ‘‘to raise public awareness 
of the cutbacks in education. There has 
been a general reduction in public expen- 
diture for education; therefore we com- 
pensate by teaching Americans. We have 
found there is a need for other markets.” 

The taxman cometh 

Under the national health plan in 
Britain, only service charges for medicine 
are not paid, for through taxes, the 


mechanics, primarily in the field of shock 
and vibration. 

In working as a consultant with the 
U.S. Army’s Night Vision Lab in 
Virginia, Collopy was one of 25 technical 
people from various parts of the country 
sitting on a proposal design review board 
for a $40 million contract. The board’s 


function was to review and recommend. 


the award of the contract to the most 

qualified bid proposer. The review re- 

quired four months effort at Fort Belvoir. 
Has chance to travel 

“T was like a commuter to Washington 
every other week; it was exciting,’’ Col- 
lopy says. After the contract award was 
given to Ford Aeropsace, Newport Beach, 
Calif., more travel was required as Col- 
lopy continued his contract as part of a 
design review board effort in assuring 
that Ford Aerospace met schedule 
deadlines and achieved an effective 
design. 

Equally challenging, Collopy says, was 
an effort involving the design and 
analysis of an Optical Bench for Avco- 
Everett Research Lab. The major portion 
of the work involved vibration analysis 
of a large optical bench constructed of 
concrete whose total weight was over a 
million pounds suspended on vibration 
isolators. This will be the largest. optical 
bench ever built. 

New life for the soul 

For Collopy, the three years away from 
NECC were both interesting from a work 
basis and also for rest and relaxation. He 


Music: Music Theory, Music: Perfor- 
mance Study, Music: Preteaching, 
Philosophy, Political Science, 
Psychology, Russian, Social Work, 
Sociology, Spanish, Theater, Zoology and 
Undeclared. 

College of Life Sciences and Agriculture: 
Animal Sciences, Animal Sciences: 
Animal Industry, Animal Sciences: 
Preveterinary Medicine, Biochemistry, 
Biology, Botany and Plant Pathology, 
Community Development, Entomology, 
Environmental, Conservation, Family 
and Consumer Studies: Child-Family 
Studies, Family and Consumer Studies: 
Consumer Studies, Forest Resources, 
Nutritional Sciences, Occupational 
Education, Plant Science, Resource 
Economics, Soil Science, Wildlife 
Management and Undeclared. 

College of Engineering and Physical 
Sciences: Chemical Engineering, 
Chemistry, Chemistry and Physics 
Teaching, Civil Engineering, Computer 
Science, Earth Science Teaching, Elec- 
trical Engineering, Electrical Engineering 
Technology, Geology, Interdisciplinary 
Mathematics: Chemistry, Inter- 
disciplinary Mathematics: Computer 


know the rules 


amount of money taken from an in- 
dividual taxpayer is determined on a 
sliding scale. The richer one is, the more 
money to be taken away in taxes. 

Barling comments, ‘‘There are indirect 
taxes levied against individual businesses 
and we still have private health services 
as well, if one can afford them. The pro- 
blem with the national health service is 
there is often a long wait for certain 
operations. 


The government also provides grants 
for a college eduation for those who fit the 
criteria of a college candidate. At the 
minimum, every college student in Bri- 
tain has tuition paid for through taxes. 
After that, grants may provide money for 
room/board and spending money as well. 
While the situation sounds ideal, getting 
into a college in Britain is equivalent to 
getting into Harvard. Few do. 

In Britain, the government has set up 
what is called the family allowance. “If 
a family is earning below a certain in- 
come, each individual is entitled to a cer- 
tain amount of money per week,’ Barl- 
ing notes. 

While the idea sounds good on paper, 
in practice it has not worked well at all. 
“The welfare system is a major problem. 
It does not work effectively. There is 


and his wife Emilie enjoy traveling very 
much. She accompanied him on a number 
of the business trips to Washington and 
California, combining business with 
pleasure. Additional trips were made by 
the Collopys to Ireland (twice), Europe 
(five countries), Florida (twice) and Las 
Vegas. ‘‘It’s been great,’’ Collopy says. 
“Getting away from the protected world 
of academia is like a breath of fresh air. 
All faculty members should be encour- 
aged to do so. It can only increase one’s 
background and expertise and breathe 
new life into the soul.” 

This past April, Collopy was honored 
by University of Lowell’s Chi Epsilon 
Honor Society for Civil Engineering, in 
recognition of his engineering 
achievements. The ceremony included in- 
duction into the National Society in the 
presence of University of Lowell students 
and other practicing engineers. 

Asked why he returned to teaching, 
Collopy said he has been teaching for over 
27 years either part-time or full time — 
at Merrimack College, University of 
Lowell, and the University of Kentucky 
Community College system. He says he 
has always enjoyed teaching and work- 
ing with the students. He felt he had to 
return to NECC to see if the rewards of 
teaching were still meaningful for him 
and if he still enjoyed the classroom ex- 
perience. As people stop him on the cam- 
pus and ask if he is happy to be back, he 
answers with a ‘‘Can you wait and let me 
answer that in a few months?” 


know about 


Science, Interdisciplinary Mathematics: 


Economics, Interdisciplinary 
Mathematics: Electrical Science, Inter- 
disciplinary Mathematics: Fluid 
Dynamics, Interdisciplinary 
Mathematics: Mechanics,  Inter- 


disciplinary Mathematics: Physics, Inter- 
disciplinary Mathematics: Statistics, In- 
terdisciplinary Mathematics: Ther- 
modynamics, Mathematics, Mathematics 
Education: Elementary Education, 
Mathematics Education: Secondary 
Education, Mechanical Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering Technology and 
Physics. 
School Of Health Studies: Communica- 
tion Disorders, Health Administration 
and Planning, Medical Technology, Nur- 
sing, Occupational Therapy, Physical 
Education: Athletic Training, Physical 
Education: Exercise Specialist in Health, 
Physical Education: Outdoor Education, 
Physical Education: Sports Communica- 
tion, Physical Education: Teacher Cer- 
tification, Recreation and Parks and 
Undeclared. 

Whittemore School of Business and 
Economics: Administration, Economics 
and Hotel Administration. 


of the game 


tremendous confusion over eligibility— 
there are complications and duplications. 
There are people eligible for welfare who 
cannot get it through the bureaucracy. 
The system needs streamlining,’’ Barling 
says. 

On the subject of Northern Ireland, 
Barling comments, “‘If the British troops 
were to withdraw, it would lead to civil 
war within the province of Ulster. ‘The 
troops stay because the majority of peo- 
ple in Northern Ireland want to remain 
under British rule. The situation is com- 
plicated because most of Ireland is ma- 
jority Catholic, in Ulster, Catholics are a 
minority. There lies the trouble between 
Catholics and Protestants. The Pro- 
testants want to remain under British 
rule but the Catholics do not. ‘‘We could 
simply pull out of Northern Ireland, but 
to pull out, would be bowing to the tac- 
tics of terrorists.” 

A government more effective 
than America 

“Britain has a more effective govern- 
ment than that of the United States 
because of party discipline—involving a 
strong decisive government. Things are 
more easily achieved here than in 
America. On the other side of the coin the 
actual formation of legislation is more 
lengthy than in the States.” - 
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Freedom activists hold seminar 


Speaker warns Americans 


by Kristen J. King 

CAUSA is a non-profit, non-sectarian, 
independent, educational and social 
organization. 

Incorporated in 1981 in Washington, 
D.C., CAUSA is active in more than 21 
countries in the Western Hemisphere and 
Europe. 

Its objectives are to present a God- 
centered world view in educating as many 
people as possible about the evils of Com- 
munism, and through education, to help 
liberate people of the world suffering 
under Communism. 

CAUSA held a free seminar on the 
topic, ‘‘Liberation Theology and 
Religious Persecution in Nicaragua” at 
the Lawrence Public Library, Saturday, 
Nov. 2. 

Approximately 35 people turned out on 
the rainy Saturday morning to hear An- 
tonio Ybarra Rojas, Nicaraguan exile now 
living in Ames, Iowa, discuss the state of 
affairs in his native country. 

CAUSA representative Kevin McCar- 
thy began the seminar with a slide presen- 
tation on the background of Communism 
and its goals. 

Market ideology 

McCarthy explained that Marxist 
ideology is based on an atheistic world 
view which is essential for the establish- 
ment of Communist states. In addition, 
he said, ‘‘Karl Marx advocated the forci- 
ble overthrow of government as the only 
means of instituting Communist rule.” 


‘Rojas warned Americans 
must not be so arrogant as to 
think Communism could never 
come to the U.S.’ 


In Nicaragua, the overthrow of 
Samozas government came in 1979 when 
the Sandinista’s usurped state authority. 
The new government’s leader announced 
after his trip to Moscow that the ‘‘social 
structures and institution of the Soviet 
Union would solve the social problems of 
Nicaragua.” 

Rojas, the seminar’s guest speaker, 
disagreed. He is working with CAUSA to 
inform the public of the horrors of Com- 
munism, not only in his country, but also 
in the rest of the world. 

Rojas expressed outrage at the Com- 
munists’ denial of religious freedom and 
its persecution of the church. An active 
Roman Catholic, Rojas spoke out against 
Liberation Theology currently being pro- 
pagated in Nicaragua. 

Liberation theology 

Liberation Theology is not merely 
“Warmed over Marxism.”’ Rojas said, it 
is a Marxist interpretation of Christiani- 
ty presented as Christianity. 


Russo, Lyons visit 


(continued from page 11) 
week for the Observer. He gave up his 
side job at NECC when his workload at 
the Townsman increased. 

Russo exhibited some of his photos in- 
cluding many taken at Northern Essex 
and many published in the Townsman. 
They ranged from shots of the college’s 
performing arts and varsity sports to 
beautiful abstracts. The photos for the 
Townsman had even more variety — 
reflecting the activity of a busy communi- 
ty for two years. One of the most strik- 
ing of his pictures was of a fireman 
holding a hose with no water coming out. 

The photographer told of the excite- 
ment the Friday of Hurricane Gloria 
when he rode about with Andover police 
to get shots of damage done by the storm. 
His picture of a fallen tree was published 
the next day on the front page of the 
Eagle Tribune. 

Russo said that even during his time off 


MEXICAN GIFTS — Fine imported 
Mexican gifts from former 
wholesaler. Etched glass/brass . 
boxes, stone/brass boxes, and onyx 
collectibles, vases, jewelry, etc. Call 
Mel or Marsha for appointment. 
372-5076 


Rojas said that the Communists lost 
their bid for power in Spain because of 
their attacks on the Catholic church. 
They have since corrected their mistake 
and have sought collaboration with the 
Catholic church in Nicaragua. 

Clergy and Catholic militants who re- 
nounce Liberation Theology believe that 
the revolution will result in the set up of 
God’s kingdom on earth. 

The Marxist form of “‘religious con- 
sciousness”’ will lead to acceptance of 
Marxist class consciousness, Rojas 
claimed. ! 

Atheist indoctrination 

When the Sandinistas assumed power, 
the government promised to preserve 
religious freedom. Rojas said the 
totalitarian regime has begun indoc- 
trinating the nation’s school children with 
atheistic ideology, just as the Soviet 
Union does. 

Religious persons are exiled and 
persecuted in other ways because they are 
part of the Roman Catholic church, which 
the Sandinistas associate with the 
Samoza regime. 

For tne .vi:caguarian people, misled by 
the Sandinistas, the revolution has not 
turned out as they expected. Rojas said 
the people are tired of civil war and want 
a peaceful solution. “‘The only ones 
resisting peace are the Sandinistas,”’ Ro- 
jas asserted. 

When asked what he thought of the $14 
million Congress approved in medical aid 
and food supplies to the Contra rebels, he 
replied, ‘It was a joke.” 

Fantasy land 

Rojas said he had not come to 
Lawrence to persuade people to “‘write 
Senator John Kerry and tell him to give 
up his friendship with (Sandinista leader) 
Daniel Ortega.” 

He maintained his purpose in lecturing 
was to jolt Americans out of their ‘‘fan- 
tasy land.”’ 

Rojas warned Americans must not be 
so arrogant as to think that Communism 
could never come to the U.S. 

He also says that Americans should not 
accept liberal propaganda aimed at get- 
ting people to trust the Soviets for 
survival. 

Asserting that although he does not 
doubt the loyalty of American politicians 
who claim that the U.S. does not need the 
Strategic Defense Initiative (Star-wars), 
Rojas said he doubted their “‘intelligence, 
moral consciousness and ability to iden- 
tify the nature of the beast.” 

Recognizing that America is fortunate 
to share the continent with countries 
friendly to her and weaker than her he 
pointed out the situation could change 
soon. 

In conclusion, Rojas said, ‘‘We will 
never lose hope of expelling the slave 
masters of our nation.” 


college classes 


he is taking pictures. He drives around 
back roads and is always looking for in- 
teresting subjects. 

“Tt’s not as easy as you think,” he said. 
“It’s knowing how to use your tools and 
make the subject appealing to the eye — 
to create a scene you have to use your im- 
agination. The more you put into it, the 
more things you give a person to talk 
about.” 

Russo advised the beginner in 
photography to buy a manual camera. He 
said photography needn’t really be that 
expensive. He bought his first camera for 
$130 on sale, paid $80 for an enlarger and 
took advantage of his mother’s laundry 
room — making it into a dark room. “All 
you need are three processing trays, ared 
light and a camera,” he said. 

Besides his work at the Townsman, 
Russo- works’ as a free’ lance 


photographer. Someday he hopes to join 
the staff of a daily paper. 
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NAOMI R. SHERTZER, coordinator of 
extension campuses.— Fred Samia photo. 


Shertzer named 
coordinator 


Naomi R. Shertzer, Andover, has been 
named coordinator of extension campuses 
for the division of continuing education 


‘and community services. She will be 
responsible for the extensions campuses 
at the Greater Lawrence Technical School 
in West Andover and at Dracut High 
School, as well as extension centers to be 
established in the future. 

Shertzer has worked part-time for the 
division of continuing education and com- 
munity services, developing non-credit, 
special-interest courses since 1983. 
Recently she was part-time acting coor- 
dinator of the college’s extension cam- 
puses at the Greater Lawrence Technical 
School. 

After receiving her master’s degree in 
adult education from Harvard Universi- 
ty in 1979, Shertzer worked full-time for 
the University System of New Hamp- 
shire, planning and coordinating non- 


~ credit and credit programs. She remained 


on the staff until her return to Northern 
Essex Community College in 1983 as a 
part-time employee. 

Before pursuing her degree at Harvard, 
Shertzer worked in a part-time capacity, 
designing, developing and coordinating 
non-credit programs for both Phillips 
Academy in Andover and at Northern 
Essex. 

President John R. Dimitry says he is 
especially pleased that the college has the 
opportunity to hire Shertzer on a full-time 
basis. Her degree in adult education from 
Harvard, her record of achievement, and 
her previous work experience at Northern 
Essex and other institutions, make her an 
excellent choice for this position. 

For more information concerning the 
extension centers in Lawrence and 
Dracut, Shertzer can be contacted at 
617-374-0721. 


Remote control society? 


by Carl Mason 

Recently, WNEV-TV of Boston, con- 
ducted a survey of 539 Boston area high 
school students. The poll indicated that 
56 percent of those surveyed could not 
positively identify the last five Presidents 
of the United States, 41 percent could not 
identify the Bill of Rights (as James 
Madison rotates in his grave), and 58 per- 
cent could not identify at least three 
South American countries (at last count 
there were 13). 

Bottom line 

It was somewhat comforting to know 
that at least 86 percent knew who vice- 
president George Bush is, and that 72 
percent knew of President Nixon’s im- 
peachment. It was unknown haw many 
were aware of the fact that President 
Reagan seeks more advice from Nixon, as 
opposed to Bush, concerning the upcom- 
ing Geneva summit. 

The bottom line seems to indicate, at 
least in the circles of some Boston high 
school students, that there is little or no 
concern for history and/or current events. 
But when 71 percent of those polled 
couldn’t identify all six of the New 
England states, it leaves one with the im- 
pression that they don’t give a damn. 

Unfortunately, it appears as though too 
many of us simply don’t care about what 
goes on outside our immediate little 
world. And those of us who consider 
ourselves well informed depend primari- 
ly on ‘‘Chet and Natalie” or the Boston 
Wingo American. Not to say that these 
tentacles of ‘“‘the media” are not worthy, 
only that there are better avenues to take. 
And while it is true that the media often 
abuses its own great, and often over- 
whelming power, the fact remains that 
there are events going on in this world 
that can not be ignored. 

Remote control society 

We live in a remote control society, 
where night after night Americans sit on 
their sofas and take careful aim at the 
television set, flicking through images of 
Ronald Reagan, P.W. Botha, Mickey 
Mouse, and Dan Rather, not really car- 
ing or listening to what any of them has 
to say. We pick up our issue of USA To- 
day (which only translates to be television 
on paper) and skim over the headlines, 
stopping to glance at the multicolor 
graph explaining how we Americans are 
eating more pasta these days. 

Still the point remains, what. is rele- 
vant? Most people would be inclined to 
agree that a Soviet ICBM landing in their 
living room is somewhat relevant. Enter 
Ronald Reagan, Star Wars, and the fate 
of the human race. When President 
Reagan meets Soviet leader Mikhail S. 


Gorbachev in Geneva, he will meet face 
to face with the first Soviet leader who 
hasn’t been sworn in on this death bed 
since Leonid Breshnev. 


Gorbachev can salute 

Physically alone, it appears that Gor- 
bachev is very much alive. He does not 
disappear out of sight for three months 
with the sniffles as Andropov did, and 
can lift his right hand up to salute the 
Russian troops in Red Square, a feat 
beyond his predecessor, Chernenko. In 
fact, he is younger than our man in office. 

From the beginning, Reagan’s 
Secretary of State George Shultz and Na- 
tional Security Adviser Robert McFar- 
lane have downplayed any hope of a 
resolution. If fact, they have downplayed 
the hope that the two leaders will issue 
a basic joint statement. 

One of the numerous stumbling blocks 
involved is Star Wars. Star Wars, or the 
Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI) as 
those who actually take it seriously call 
it, is really nothing new. Only recently 
has the multi-billion “research’’ project 
been placed at the forefront of Ad- 
ministration’s agenda. As long as the 
president refers to Star Wars as purely 
a research effort, he can stay within the 
guidelines of the foundation of the 
Geneva summit talks, the ABM treaty. 


Hardware alone will take ten years 

It is a system that has already spent 
billions of the U.S. government’s money 
this year to clarify the issue of its 
feasibility. Development and deployment 
are two separate matters. According to 
projections, the hardware alone will not 
be invented for another ten years and 
software may take more than twice as 
long. 

It can never conceivably be 100 percent 
effective, and will solely rely on a master 
computer to make all of its major deci- 
sions. The Administration claims that the | 
Soviets are ten years ahead of us, and 
that we must surpass them in the race to 
acquire knowledge about this fairy tale 
defense policy. Then, and only then, will 
we share all that we know about this 
system with the Soviet Union. You figure 
it out. 

The bottom line with this argument is 
that there is too much involved to be ig- 
nored. We can not look in the other direc- 
tion and have blind faith with the present 
administration. The last time we did that, 
things went bump in the night at the 
Watergate Hotel. The old and tired cliche 
about those who ignore history are doom- 


.ed to repeat it is a bit worn. But is a good 
‘bet that those who ignore the present are 


lost. 
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PROFESSOR DON CONWAY presents Assistant Editor Mary Ann Gabrowski with 
$800 dollar donation from Northern Essex Community College Foundation for pur- 
chase of typewriter for Observer. Last year the foundation contributed money for 


some typesetting equipment. 


— Jeff Jones photo. 


Dinner dance is Dec. 7 


The Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege Foundation will hold its annual 
benefit dance Saturday, Dec. 7 in the stu- 
dent center at the Haverhill Campus. 

The social hour begins at 6 p.m. and 
dinner is at 7 p.m. Dancing will be from 
8:30 p.m. to 12:30 a.m. to the music of the 
Stan Bednarz Dance Band. Dress is semi- 
formal. 


Tickets are $12.50 per person, and 
tables may be reserved for groups of 12 
or more. 

To make reservations, call Rose Paolino 
or Don Conway at (617) 374-0721. 

The Foundation, established in 1973, 
provides scholarships, cultural events, 
and educational and community services 
to Northern Essex Community College. 


Essay contest for coop students 


The Student Affairs Committee of the 
Cooperative Education Association is 
sponsoring its annual essay competition. 
The theme, consistent with the ad coun- 
cil’s slogan, will be ‘‘Coop: You Earn a 
Future When You Earn a Degree.” 

Eligibility 

This contest is open to all students cur- 
rently enrolled in a college and who have 
participated in an institution-sponsored 
cooperative education program within the 
1985 calendar year. 

A letter from the director or a co- 
ordinator of cooperative education certi- 
fying eligibility should be sent with the 
manuscript. This letter must include the 
name of the institution, academic major 
of the student, place of coop employment, 
and the date(s) of academic terms spent 
on coop. 

Essay 

The essay: 

1. must be an original manuscript of 
1,500-2,000 words in length. 

2. must be typed and double spaced. 
Four copies must be submitted. 

3. must not contain factual names of 
persons, institutions, or employers. Fic- 
titious names may be substituted. 

4. must include a cover sheet with an 
appropriate title, date of submission, 
author’s name, address and telephone 
number during March 1986, and perma- 
nent address and telephone number. 


| FOSSARELLI PONTIAC 


5. must be postmarked no later than 
February 7, 1986 and submitted to: 
Maryanne Tessier 
CEA Student Affairs Committee 
103 Stearns Center 
Northeastern University 
360 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, MA 02115 
Judging 
Manuscripts will be judged by the stu- 
dent affairs committee on the basis of 
originality, appropriateness to the theme, 
organization, grammar and syntax. 
Although quotes from published material 
may be used, the author should strive for 
originality in expressing ideas. The essay 
should stress the impact of coop on the 
writer. 
Awards 
Awards will be made for three out- 
standing manuscripts. The First Place 
Winner will be invited to present the 
essay at a general session of the CEA 
23rd annual meeting and conference in 
Norfolk, VA next April. CEA will pay 
travel and conference-related expenses. 
First place will also receive a plaque and 
$200. Second place wins a plaque and 
$150 and third place wins a plaque and 
$100. 
Notification of awards 
Authors of winning entries will be 
notified in March 1986. No manuscripts 
will be returned. 
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Counseling briefs 


Americans wonder about tuition hikes 


American families are being “driven in- 
to considerable levels of debt’’ to pay for 
the rising cost of college, says John C. 
Hoy, president of the New England 
Board of Higher Education (NEBHE). A 
larger majority of New Englanders com- 
pared to the American public overall is 
worried about the rising costs of higher 
education. 


Americans express deep concern about 
increasing tuition cost, and support 
federal financial assistance for students 
and colleges, Hoy told financial aid ex- 
ecutives during a conference in New 
Orleans, Nov. 6. 

Hoy said these were the findings of a 
national survey of American attitudes 
toward higher education conducted in the 
first week of October by the Opinion 
Research Corporation (ORC). The New 
England Board of Higher Education was 
national co-sponsor of the opinion poll. 

A major finding of the ORC poll was 
that a growing number of adult 
Americans intends to complete additional 
schooling, even as they express dismay 
about the rising costs of a college 
education. 


“When you consider that college tuition 
costs since 1978 have been going up at 
almost double the rate of inflation,’ Hoy 
said, ‘‘you cannot escape the conclusion 
that college and university administra- 
tions must do a better job of explaining 
and justifying this continuing disparity 
to an irritated public.” 

The average tuition payer, he said, still 
hasn’t the faintest idea why college and 
university costs are increasing while the 
rate of increases of prices and wages has 
slowed down significantly for American 
industries and workers since 1981. 

“The people who run higher education 
in this country have failed to get their 
message across to the public,”’ Hoy said. 
“They had better start doing so if they 
expect to continue to get the handsome 
increases in funding they have received 
from state legislatures and private con- 
tributors in recent years.” 

NEBHE is a congressionally authoriz- 
ed, regional, non-profit agency that seeks 
to encourage cooperation and efficient use 
of resources among colleges and univer- 
sities in New England. Basic funding 
comes from the region’s six states and 
New England-based corporations. 


Gallaudet gets $1,000 for seminar 
designed for deaf entrepreneurs 


Northern Essex Community College 
and the Gallaudet College Regional 
Center at Northern Essex have received 
a $1,000 donation from the Ahmanson 
Foundation of Los Angeles, California. 

The donation was given to help offset 
the costs of a first-of-its-kind seminar 


Nov. 11, designed for deaf adults in- 
terested in entrepreneurship. The day- 
long seminar, entitled ‘Starting Your 
Own Business: Another Option tor Deaf 
Adults,’”’ was co-sponsored by Northern 
Essex Community College, the Gallaudet 
College Regional Center, and the U.S. 
Small Business Administration. 


Alcohol, sexual abuse meetings set 
at Newburyport bank, Haverhill YWCA 


The North Essex Health Resource 
Center is sponsoring a seminar on the 
treatment of alcohol abuse and sexual 
abuse Thursday, Dec. 5, at 8 p.m. at the 
Newburyport 5 Cents Savings Bank con- 
ference room. Admission is free. 

Leaders of the discussion, part of a 
series dealing with current approaches in 
mental health, will be D. Eigen and C. 


Rafferty. 

Slated for Wednesday evening, Nov. 
20, is a free seminar on adult women sur- 
viving childhood sexual abuse at the 
Bradford Room, Haverhill Public 
Library, from 7-9 p.m. Sponsor is the 
Keys Program of the Haverhill YWCA. 
For further information, call Rebecca 
Wish Gelfand at 374-6121. 


Northeastern experts come to college 
to discuss cooperative education 


A cooperative education workshop 
Wednesday, Oct. 24, Thursday, Oct. 25, 
brought experts from Northeastern 
University to campus for discussion of 
the coop program at Northern Essex. 

Paul E. Dube, director of the center for 
cooperative education at Northeastern, 
joined by the director of training, Donna 
Reinhart Smith, and her assistant, Lynn 
Scribner, were leaders of discussions. Par- 
ticipating were department chairmen, 
faculty coordinators for coop, and 
counselors. 

The agenda included a definition of 
cooperative education and overview of 
the process, preparing students for their 
work experience, job development, 
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benefits and concerns of the program. 
Director of the Northern Essex pro- 
gram Abbott Rice told the group 
cooperative education began at Northern 
Essex in 1977 and has grown to enroll- 
ment of over a 100 students a semester. 

Participants agreed students gain in 
ability to make the transition to the 
world, build self-confidence, learn to 
organize skills, command higher salaries 
and learn about employers and employee 
relationships in the program. 

It was agreed there needs to be more 
publicity for the program, attention to 
the level of jobs where students are plac- 
ed and perhaps criteria for standardiza- 
tion the evaluation of coop performance. 
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Campus news 


DeVellis adds ‘pizzaz’ to lectures 


by Debra McDonald 

My first class of the day is always the 

-hardest. My adrenalin level is virtually 

non-existent as I drag my ‘still asleep’ 
body into class. Well, not anymore. I took 
psychology 1101 with Sandra DeVellis. It 
is without question the most energy 
packed hour in my day. 

DeVellis teaches my first class in the 
morning and I no longer find it difficult 
to stay awake. She gives her lectures piz- 
zaz and makes learning exciting. 

Her life is far from dull. Her many in- 
terests vary but she contends that her 
nine year old daughter Karra gives her 
the most satisfaction. DeVellis is also a 

’ single parent and her love and under- 
standing of children is one of the reasons 
she decided to start up a child care center 
14 years ago. 
Directs Pentucket Workshop 
The center, The Pentucket Workshop, 


takes care of 130 children weekly and has 
a 13 member staff. Special needs children 
make up 20 percent of the center, and 
these kids are provided with the specializ- 
ed individual care they might require. 

DeVellis somehow finds the time in her 
hectic schedule to put in 15-20 hours 
weekly at her center. The kids give her 
great pleasure and it is a refreshing alter- 
native for her all-adult world at Northern 
Essex. The enthusiasm in her voice says 
the children must love her as much as she 
loves them. : 

There is still more to DeVellis’s world. 
She enjoys several hobbies such as em- 
broidering, listening to country and 
western music, reading good books and 
doing Italian cooking — a natural talent 
since she’s a first generation Italian 
American. ; 

Many outside interests 
Other interests include being a girl 
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SANDRA DEVELLIS. 


— File photo. 


scout leader and doing community speak- 
ing. Sandra uses her extensive knowledge 
of children to lecture on parenting 
DeVellis presently resides in Haverhill 
near Northern Essex. She received her 
master’s in social work from Washington 
University in St. Louis. Her training 
brought her various jobs including 
teaching at a nursing school in Boston, 
working with hospitalized children and 
consulting at the Tufts Medical Center. 
DeVellis says she loves her work but 
admits to yet one more love — acting. 
“Every teacher has to also be an actor. 
I used to do a lot of theatre and summer 
stock and I sometimes miss it.’’ 
DeVellis doesn’t need to act. She has 
a natural ability to make people laugh and 
to enjoy learning. It’s evident that all her 
hard work and effort pay off. She affects 
so many lives every day and she makes 
that Monday morning first class a breeze. 


Student recalls happier times in native country 


Luis Nieves Baez, science student at 
Northern Essex, comes from Puerto Rico. 
He is here to continue his education and 
get a degree. He is single. His family 
resides in Puerto Rico. Here he writes of 
his native country in happier times, and 
tells how he came to leave. 

About 1950, my country had the 
strongest economy in Hispanic America, 
and we were proud of being a progressive 
country. Our rural areas were inhabited 
by the greater part of the Puerto Rican 
population. At that time, immigration 
was only by people who were coming to 
the United States as farmers to work with 
other farmers in this country. 

Then, many people, whole families from 
the rural areas, were moving to the urban 
areas. 

Before 1950, Puerto Rico was a wonder- 
ful country. Our music had been one of 
the most beautiful kinds of music of 
Hispanic America. At that time, everyone 
who was living in rural or urban areas was 
an artist. In my country, our past had 
been our past, and it was very beautiful 
and sad. From it, just our written 
memories and our oldest citizens 
survived. 


Conference cri 


by Ed Theirault 

Improving public transportation for 
the disabled and for senior citizens was 
the subject of a public hearing held at 
Northern Essex’s Library Conference 
area Friday, Nov. 8. 

Denise Karuth, chairperson of the 
Governor’s Commission on Accessible 
Transportation, chaired the hearing. The 
meeting was sponsored by the 
commission. 

Concerns were expressed that the Mer- 
rimack Valley Regional Transportation 
Authority does not have special equip- 
ment to enable people who use 
wheelchairs to use most of the regular 
city buses. 
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Wheelchair-users must call the 
MVRTA 24 hours in advance to request 
that a lift-equipped bus be scheduled for 
a certain route at a certain time. 


Need special bus stops 

The need for special bus stops, in par- 
ticular for the blind, was also considered. 
One blind person said that one day he 
flagged a “‘bus’’ but was passed by. Later 
he learned it was not a bus but an oil 
truck. 

Brian Langlois, coordinator of services 
to the blind community for the Northeast 
Independent Living Program, suggested 
having more designated stops would be 


Raymond Shopping Ctr. 
Rte. 101, Raymond, NH 
895-3101 
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Plaistow City Shopping Ctr. 
Rte. 125, Plaistow, NH 
382-6832 


Everything was sad for everyone who 
had loved and had lived our folk and coun- 
try life. I have never forgotten my uncle’s 
farewell. Many people told me I was too 
young to remember that, but I felt that 
farewell, and I’m sure I’ll never forget it. 

Only sadder could be the farewell bet- 
ween an old man (grandfather) and his 
family when they were saying goodbye to 
each other, beginning their long trip 
forever. Then the old man watched how 
his family disappeared in the distance, 
and tears were falling and wetting the 


ground at his calloused feet. The whole 
family was leaving, but the old man 
stayed. 

Today, we can find people who 
remember many of our customs; as 
migrants to the cities, they remember 
those sad and beautiful things they have 
kept in their minds and memories forever. 

The day I left my country, I got up at 
3 a.m. I left my home about 4:30 and 
nobody knew about it. I didn’t want 


anybody to know because I don’t like 
farewells at all. 
I sat on the bench in the airport, 


helpful and said Newburyport has started 
such a service. 


Next meeting Nov. 5 

James Lyons, of the Independent Liv- 
ing staff, recommended people be their 
own advocates in securing better 
transportation service. ‘“‘People can 
change many things,” he said, pointing 
out meetings are open to the public. 

The next meeting of the Committe to 
Improve Transportation in the Mar- 
rimack Valley will be at Heritage Towers, 
Amesbury, Nov. 25 at 2 p.m. Interested 
persons may call Lyons at NILP. 
687-4288, for more information. 

Lyons said he would like to see door to 


waiting for eight hours. The plane final- 
ly took off at 3:15 p.m. I said “good-bye, 
mother country, good-bye Puerto Rico,” 
and tears were wetting my face. What a 
rainy day. I still miss my country, 
especially my home town. 

When I left my country, I think many 
people were doing the same for many dif- 
ferent places but in many different ways. 
I have known many people, who came to 
the United States from other republics 
without papers, people who risked their 
lives. 


Many of them never reached this coun- 
try. Some changed their minds and 
returned and some died on the trip. 

I think that many in different countries 
are looking for the same thing but more 
carefully than those who have died try- 
ing to come. Many parents have spent all 
they had to send one member of the fami- 
ly to the United States; then that person 
has disappeared never to be seen again. 

I had no problem coming because I 
came from Puerto Rico and I didn’t need 
any papers. I had no problem, but I was 
feeling sad for all those who wanted to 
come and could not. 


ticizes lack of public transportation for seniors 


door pick up. Rubin Russell, director of 
NECC’s Office for Students with 
Disabilities, said service is better than it 
was, but improvements are needed. All 
buses should have lifts for the elderly and 
for those in wheelchairs. 

Among those hopeful that there may 
increased service are a number of those 
seniors who attend the weekly events of 
the Life-Long Learning program at the 
college. 

Presently senior citizens and disabled 
persons pay half price fares to board the 
MVRTA buses, it they are able to board 
them. Perhaps they might be willing to 
pay all of the fare if they could board 
them all of the time. 
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Brown bag talk shows how to avoid stress 


by Patricia Lewis 

“Fun Ways to Handle Stress” was the 
topic of the Nov. 1 Brown Bag seminar, 
part of the series offered each Friday by 
the Office for Students with Disabilities. 
The speaker was Shelley Leavitt, counsel- 
ing intern at NECC’s health services. Cur- 
rently Leavitt is working on her master’s 
degree at Lesley College. 

The discussion focused on students 
with disabilities who probably handle 
more stress than others, but the points 
made were helpful to everyone. Leavitt of- 
fered many hints on how to cope with ten- 
sion, aggravation, and other factors at- 
tributing to stress. 

Affects all alike 

She presented a film entitled “‘Manag- 
ing Stress and Anxiety.’’ It showed that 
stress affects all — whether young or old. 

She said three kinds of stress are 
physical, social and psychological. 
Physical stress is external and involves 
such conditions as temperature, light, and 
work environment. Social stress creates 


pressure that is emotional and is ag- 


gravated by broken romances, death, 


divorce, and conflicts in marriage. 
Psychological stress, also caused by emo- 
tion, is stronger and self-induced. It in- 
volves love, hate, frustration and fear. 

Stress is something caused by the 
result of our perceptions or experiences. 
Leavitt told of a survey done on different 
kinds of people about to have open heart 
surgery. Out of 13 patients, nine who 
were optimistic improved, three who were 
depressed died and one stayed the same. 
Women reacted better than men. 

Many overweight people and smokers 
have poor resistance to stress. Environ- 
ment plays its part. Diet and physical 
fitness improve the way one handles the 
daily pressures. 

Another, study done on air traffic con- 
trollers showed they had four times more 
susceptibility to peptic ulcers and were 
subject to diabetes more than cargo 
pilots. Concert musicians have been 
shown to feel a sense of total exhaustion 
after symphonies and to experience 
migraine headaches. 

Types of personalities 

Personality type may affect stress. 


ATTENTION! 
NECC COLLEGE COMMUNITY 
North Essex Health Resource Center 


r 
SHELLEY LEAVITT, intern, health 
resource center. Fred Samia photo. 


Type A is competitive, has a strong in- 
ternalized need for success, is a 
workaholic, and gets easily upset. 
Another similar to type A, is the 
overachiever. He may be rigid, self- 
righteous and fanatical, usually defeating 
himself. He fears for his safety and wor- 
ries about things that have not yet occur- 
red. This type is subject to headaches. 
Leavitt said stress is ‘something 
biological that happens to your body 
when you are threatened.” She said there 


is good stress and bad stress. Good stress 
is enthusiasm, something good which 
happens in your life. Bad stress involves 
negative feelings, of hate or fear. It grinds 
the victim down and causes high blood 
pressure. 

“Stress is energy attributed to 
fight/flight response. It goes back to the 
dinosaur days — either fight them or run 
away,” Leavitt told her audience. 


Listen to your body 

“There are several techniques for cop- 
ing with internal pressure,” she said. 
“First, listen to your body; it gives you 
an incredible sense of wisdom.” 

She gave each person a biofeedback 
card which enabled those attending to 
find out how much stress they were ex- 
periencing and then to find ways to relax. 
The people in the group drew pictures of 
what they looked like under stressful 
situations — most drew themselves with 
migraine headaches. 

Leavitt told the group that one way to 
relax is to close your eyes and let yourself 
go — to listen to your own voice. Breathe 
deeply in and out of your nose, letting the 
air flow through your chest. This will help 
stop a rapid heartbeat and release 
tensions. 

She concluded with a good piece of ad- 
vice, ‘‘We must conquer our inhibitions 
before they conquer us.”’ 


is proud*to announce 
a new community service located at 
Northern Essex Communitity College. 


We offer consultation and referral for: 
e Life’s Transitions 
e Stress Management 
e Creative Problem-Solving 
e Goal Setting 
e Assertiveness Training 
e Issues of Loss 
e Relationship Issues 
e Parental Effectiveness 
e Increased Self Awareness 
e Professional Development for 
Human Service Providers 


WEDNESDAYS 
11 a.m. — 2 p.m. or by appointment 
NECC Counseling Center 


Room 118 — Lower Level 
Carpeted Lounge 


For further information, 
and you can arrange an appointment by calling: 
(617) 374-0721, extensions 178 or 179. 


STORE HOURS 
Mon.-Fri. 12 - 8 PM 


Sat. 10 AN - 7PM 
Sun. 1 - § PM 


VIDEOGROVE a= 


special 


52 MOVIE RENTALS $25 orem 
* FREE Membership *« = 


* Member Discounts 
10% savings 


VCR Service & Repairs 
most popular makes 


TV Stereo Amplitiers 
Excellent for use with all TV’s, 
VCR's, Satellite Receivers or any 


where a stereo amp is needed. 
$19 -- $29 -- $10° 


* Portable & Console VCR Rentals 


373-3758 


No deposit required 


Movie rentals $2 first day 
$1/day thereafter 
adult titles $3 per day 


282 Main Street 
Route 113, Groveland,. Ma. 
(Next to Family Mutual Bank) 


$9/day + movie 


Reservations accepted - no charge 


Accident/Emergency Protocol 


In the event of an accident or medical emergency: 
1) Call Nurse at extension 195 OR dial ‘‘0” to page nurse 
Monday through Firday 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
2) If no answer, summon the rescue squad 
(Shanahan’s Ambulance Company dial 372-8511) 
3) DO NOT Move the injured person 
(have someone stay at his or her side if possible) 
DO NOT administer medications, food or drink to the 
injured person 
DO NOT transport the injured person yourself 
(Forward patient’s name, address, phone number, witnesses, and a 
description of what happened to the Health Service Office.) 
4) Non-emergency medical care in absence of campus 
nurse should be obtained at Hale Hospital Out-Patient 
Department (140 Lincoln Ave., Haverhill, 374-2000), or 
other health care facility of choice, at person’s own 
expense. 


In case of a fire, don’t panic 


DIAL “111” (switch board). State problem and give location 
or 
PULL nearest fire alarm when horn sounds. Evacuate!! 


Classroom instructors or office managers: Take charge!! Assign personnel, close 
doors and windows. 

Abled bodied persons: Leave immediately. Go to nearest exit. 

Transport disabled/injured persons to nearest HANDICAP EVACUATION 
AREA. 


Do not leave injured and disabled unattended. Fire squad will evacuate injured 
and disabled. 

USE STAIRWAYS. AVOID ELEVATORS. 

Exit to nearest parking lot. 
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LEARN 


WHILE YOU EARN! 


Fotomat has opportunities for you to help pay 
those high bills for your education AND during “off” 
time, allow you to fit in some studying! 


Our stores are local and hours are excellent for 
students. Pay depends upon location and experience. 


For more information please contact Mrs. Barrett at: 


617-543-3056 


| FOTOMAT _| 
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Rowinski eyes second championship 
Knights will have to change strategy, look to the inside 


pool tournament, Wednesday, Nov. 13. 


JOHN BUZZEL, Tricia Cammet, and Lance Russman collect trophy as winners of 


a 


Jeff Jones photo. 


Knights announce line-up 


by Joe Murphy 

“We have a few internal problems. 
We're young and naive,” says varsity 
basketball coach Mike Rowinski. 

“Last year we were 25-3 with a relative- 
ly small and quick team. We don’t have 
that much speed this year but we have 
size. I have a few big guys. 

“Since our strength is inside and on the 
boards, I’ll have to change my game plan 
from last year,’’ Rowinski says. 

NECC Knights leaders 

The NECC Knights are led by Tri- 
captains Dave Antzack, Sean O’Brien 
and Don Jazman. 


who will probably score a lot of points 
this season. 

In the backcourt, sophomore Willie 
Garcia is a hopeful for the point guard 
position. Rowinski calls Garcia a “‘defen- 
sive specialist.” 

Frank Rodriguez, 5’9”’, is another quick 
guard and good shooter. 

The off-guard position is between Mike 
King and Kevin Cummings. King, 63”, 
is from Gloucester. ‘“‘Mike is a good 
passer and he’s good on the boards. He'll 
be a big help,’”’ Rowinski says. 

Cummings, 6’2’’, from Nashua, has 
been out of school for awhile. ‘‘Kevin is 


‘Our defense is full of intensity. Our front court has great size.’ 


Anzack, 6’8” transferred from the 
University of New Hampshire and has 
been out of organized ball for a year and 
a half. ‘“Dave can be dominant inside 
when he wants to be. 

“Don Jazman is a good shooter and 
passer and he’s one of our quicker guards. 

“Sean O’Brien is a 6’4” sophomore who 
has really improved. He’s another of our 
good shooters,” Rowinski says. 

In the front court, NECC has Mark 
Dockery, a 6’4’’ freshman from 
Chelmsford. “Mark is a tough kid. He’s 
a banger. He works hard and has a great 
attitude,’”’ the coach says. 

“Forward Rob Howe, 6’7’’, from Hesser 
Junior College covers a lot of court space. 
He must play inside,’’ Rowinski 
comments. 

Tim Conway, 6’4’’, from Winnacunnet 
High School, may fill the quick forward 
spot. Rowinski says Conway is a shooter 


one of the best shooters on the club. He 
has to break some street ball habits,” 
Rowinski says. 

Sophomore Dan McCoy is coming off 
of an ankle injury. Rowinski hopes he’ll 
be coming around. 

“Bill Gleason is another of our guys 
with a great attitude and he works hard,” 
Rowinski says. 

Increase in roster 
expected in January 

“Hopefully we’ll be adding to our roster 
in January. A few guys couldn’t come out 
this fall because of eligibility problems. 

“Our defense is full of intensity. Our 
front court has great size. We'll hang 
tough during the first half of the season. 
We'll be a lot stronger in the second half 
if we make our mistakes early in the 
season. We may even be outstanding and 
we may surprise a few people,” an op- 
timistic Rowinski says. 


by John Foley 

Last year’s men’s basketball team com- 
piled a 25-3 record, won the Mas- 
sachusetts small college championship 
and was ranked 14th nationally. 

The unenviable task of following this 
act falls on the shoulders of this year’s 
team, which features only two returning 
players from last year. But, according to 
head coach Mike Rowinski, this team is 
not short on talent. 

“Most of these guys had fine high 
school careers,” Rowinski says. Dave An- 
tasck, for instance, led Timberlane High 
to back-to-back New Hampshire state 
championships a few years ago. 

New season, new strategies 

Rowinski points out that this team will 
be playing a different type of basketball 
than last year’s Knights. 

‘‘We had some great shooters and were 
‘very deep in the guard spot. We were 
small but quick and lived or died by the 
jump shot,” he said. 

He admits this season’s team is not as 
quick, but points out they are much big- 
ger, with two player standing 6’7”’. 

“Our size will be our strength this 
year,” he says. 

“If we’re going to be successful, we'll 
have to get the ball inside to our big 
men.”’ 

According to the coach, if there are any 


weak points, it might be its depth. 

“We don’t have the depth at all posi- 
tions like we had last year, so we must 
avoid injuries and stay out of foul trou- 
ble,” he notes. 

Another concern the coach mentions is 
intensity. Most of the squad has been out 
of school for a year or more, and Rowin- 
ski is waiting to see if they will be able 
to maintain the degree of intensity and 
enthusiasm it takes to be consistent 
winners. 

Men Knights don’t play, 
women rout Emerson 

Last Tuesday night both the men and 
women opened their respective ’85-’86 
season, with very different outcomes. 

The women won big, and the men didn’t 
even play. 

Due to a scheduling foul up at Quin- 
sigamond, Cape Cod, their opening night 
opponents, the men’s game had to be 
cancelled. 

It will be re-scheduled for later in the 
season. 

The woman’s opening night opponents 
probably wish their game had been 
cancelled as well. 

The ladies turned in an impressive 
72-31 rout of Emerson College. 

““We came out running, built up a good 
lead and never looked back,’’ said Ladies 
Coach Andrea Woodbury. 


Knights hammer a win, 71-39 


by Joe Murphy 
Last Friday night the NECC Knights 
varsity men’s basketball team hammered 


Daniel Webster College, 71-39. 


‘This is a great way to open our 


season,’’ Coach Mike Rowinski com- - 


ments. “The most important thing about 
the game is the fact that our defense 
played a strong game. We held them to 
12 points in the first half. Although we 
slipped into their style of game in the se- 
cond half, we continued to play a solid, 
intense man-to-man defense and we over- 
came the kind of mistakes that a young, 
inexperienced team would have made. 

“Daniel Webster isn’t a particularly 
strong team so I sat my starters, for the 
most part, during the second half and 
gave the bench some playing time,” 
Rowinski says. 

Kevin Cummings led the Knights with 
16 points. Fourteen of Cummings’ points 
came in the second half. 

Mark Dougherty had 14 points, with 
six of his points coming off threé con- 
secutive steals from the full court press. 

Dave Antzack rounded off the Knights’ 
double figure scorers by netting 12. 

The rest of the points came from Don 
Jazman with 8, Sean O’Brien with 6 and 
Frank Rodriguez with 5. Willie Garcia 
and Rob Howe added 4 apiece and Ron 
Harrison netted 2. 


“Our shooting was a little off, but we 
beat them on the offensive boards,” 
Rowinski says. 

The Nov. 2 and 12 games were 
cancelled. The game scheduled for Nov. 
12 will be rescheduled for Dec. 2 at Quin- 
sigamond Community College in 
Worcester. 


The Knights have four grames slated 
for this week. NECC will play Nov. 18 at 
home against Massasoit Community Col- 
lege of Brockton. They will host Bunker 
Hill Community College Wednesday, 
Nov. 20 and Hesser Junior College, 
Thursday, Nov. 21. The Knights will 
wrap up the week at home with Cape Cod 
Community College on Saturday, Nov. 
23. 


Needed: Sports re- 
porters to cover varsity 
games, at home and 
away. See Betty Arnold, 
adviser, Observer. 
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1985-86 Men’s Basketball Schedule 


4985-86 Women’s Basketball Schedule 


| 
Wed. Nov. 20 Becker Jr. College NECC 6 p.m. Wed. Nov. 20 Bunker Hill C.C. NECC 8 p.m. 
Sat. Nov. 23 Cape Cod C.C. NECC 2 p.m. Thur. Nov. 21 Hesser Jr. College Away 7 p.m. 
Mon Nov. 25 Mitchell Jr. College Away 7 p.m. Sat. Nov. 23 Cape Cod C.C. NECC 4 p.m. 
Tue. Nov. 26 Wentworth Institute Away 6 p.m. Mon. Nov. 25 Mass. College of Art NECC 7 p.m. 
Wed. Nov. 27 Quincy Jr. College NECC 8 p.m. §| 
Tue. Dec. 3 Rivier College NECC 6 p.m. Wed. Dec. 4 Middlesex C.C. Away 8 p.m. #| 
Wed. Dec. 4 Middlesex C.C. Away 6 p.m. Thur. Dec. 5 North Shore C.C. NECC 8 p.m. ff 
Thur Dec. 5 North Shore C.C. NECC 6pm. Sat. Dec. 7 Roxbury C.C. Away 8 p.m. 
Sat. Dec. 7 Roxbury C.C. Away 6 p.m. Tues. Dec. 10 Becker Jr. College NECC 8 p.m. 
Thur, Dec. 12 Mass Bay C.C. NECC 6 p.m. Thur. Dec. 12 Mass. Bay. C.C. NECC 8 p.m. | 
Fri. Dec. 13 Endicott College Away 6 p.m. Wed. Jan. 15 | Mass. College Pharmacy Away 8 p.m. §| 
Mon. Jan. 20 Mass. College of Art Away 7 p.m. §} 
Wed. Jan. 15 Mass College of Pharmacy Away 6 p.m. Wed. Jan. 22 Quinsigamond C.C. NECC  7p.m.§} 
Mon. Jan. 20 Wentworth Institute NECC 6 p.m. L Fri. Jan. 24 Bunker Hill C.C. Away 7 p.m. 
Thur Jan. 23 Rivier College Away 7 p.m. Mon. Jan. 27 Mass College Pharmacy NECC 8 p.m. 
Mon Jan. 27 Mass College of Pharmacy NECC 6 p.m. Tues. Jan. 28 Cape Cod C.C. Away 7 p.m | 
Tues Jan. 28 Cape Cod C.C. Away. 5 p.m. Fri. Jan. 31 Quincy Jr. College Away 8 p.m 
Sat. Feb. 1 Daniel Webster College NECC 8 p.m 
Sat. Feb. 1 Daniel Webster College NECC 6 p.m. Tues. Feb. 4 Massasoit C.C. Away 8 p.m} 
Mon. Feb. 3 Emerson College Away 7 p.m. Fri. Feb. 7 Middlesex C.C. NECC 8 p.m | 
Tue. Feb. 4 Massasoit Away 7 p.m. Sat. Feb. 8 Matatuck Tournament Away TBA §£ 
Fri. Feb. 7 Middlesex C.C. NECC 6 p.m. Sun. Feb. 9 Matatuck Tournament Away TBA §| 
Tue. Feb. 11 Roxbury C.C. NECC 6 p.m. Tues. Feb. 11 Roxbury C.C. NECC 8 p.m : 
Thur Feb. 13 North Shore C.C. Away 6 p.m. Thur. Feb. 13 North Schore C.C. Away 8 p.m 
Sat. Feb. 15 Mass Bay C.C. Away 1 p.m. Sat. Feb. 15 Mass. Bay C.C. Away 3 p.m 
Wed. Feb. 19 Mitchell Jr. College NECC 7 p.m. Sat. Feb. 22 MCCAC Tournament TBA TBA 
Fri. Feb. 21 Endicott College NECC _ 6:30 p.m. Sun. Feb. 23 MCCAC Tournament TBA TBA 
Sat. Feb. 22 MCCAC Tourney TBA TBA Thur. Feb. 27 GBSCC Tournament TBA TBA 
Sun. Feb. 23 MCCAC Tourney TBA TBA GBSCC Tournament 
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Gillespie, the idea lady 


by Kerrie Despres 

Have you ever wondered where all the 
courses offered at NECC came from? You 
are probably aware of the courses you are 
required to take, but there are many other 
credit and non-credit courses available. 

One person responsible for developing 
many of these courses is Mary Jane 
Gillespie, staff associate and special pro- 
gramming coordinator. She works in the 
division of continuing education and com- 
munity services and has been at NECC 
for five years. 

Courses begin from ideas 

How does she start these courses? 
From ideas. She says her ideas come 
from “Friends, newspapers, t.v., radio, 
community happenings and other schools 
continuing education offices.” 

An instructor to teach the course is 
found through what she calls, ‘‘network- 
ing.” She'll talk to people she knows 
about a course she is brainstorming or 
call others to see if they know of someone 
interested in teaching and, sooner or later, 
she has an instructor. Gillespie says, “*It’s 
like being on the trail of a treasure hunt 
and eventually you find the right person.” 

When the course is being planned, she 
sits with the instructor she found or one 
that came to her with an idea, and they 
write out the course description they 
think will have appeal. 

Education provided 
good organizational skills 

This sounds like a demanding job, but 
Gillespie is well prepared. Her education 
at Wellesley College and Harvard Law 
School provided her with good organiza- 


tional skills, an ability to keep track of 
details and organize mass amounts of 
information. 

She also helped organize the North 
Shore Women’s School, where some of the 
courses offered were assertiveness, crafts, 
and outdoor climbing. Classes were held 
in various places, some even in churches. 
The instructors were people they knew 
who were interested in sharing their 
knowledge. 


Involvement in women’s courses 

Her recent involvement in starting 
women’s courses encompasses subjects 
ranging from career changes to building 
self confidence. Gillespie says these offer- 
ings are very helpful to women. It is a 
“first step for a woman who might be 
thinking of a change in her life.’’ These 
courses help them decide if they want to 
take future steps toward entering or re- 
entering school or the workforce and also 
serve as an introduction to the college. 
Courses directed toward women have 
been here for eight to 10 years. At the end 
of the 70s, there were one-day conferences 
which were very successful. By the early 
80s, the school was encouraging women 
to enter the high tech fields. 

Gillespie's work is not limited to 
women’s courses. She says, “Many of our 
courses are open to men and women.” 
There is a wide variety of other offerings 
Gillespie helped initiate. They range from 


arts and crafts to sports and fitness, from’ 


starting your own business to writing. 
These courses are offered at night and 
weekends. 


of continuing education. 


MARY JANE GILLESPIE, staff associate and programming coordinator, division 


— Jeff Jones photo. 


Please stop the bus 


by Maria Manzi 

Maria Zangari and Michael Magyar, 
two Northern Essex students, have decid- 
ed to take the law into their own hands. 

They have prepared a legislative bill 
which would require vehicles to stop for 
all buses, not just school buses, discharg- 
ing passengers. 

Steven Gould, the student’s friend, was 
hit by a car when he got off a Merrimack 
Valley Regional Transit Authority bus 
last Oct. 9. The bus driver was Maria’s 
father, Ronald Zangari. He said Gould 
was struck by the passing car as he cross- 
ed the street at the intersection of North 
Avenue and Concord Street. 

Gould was comatose for several weeks, 


put has begun to respond to treatment at 
a New Hampshire rehabilitation center: 

Maria, business management major at 
the college, has been circulating petitions 
and has the signatures of Mayor William 
H. Ryan and State Rep. Frank A. Emilio, 
D-Haverhill. Emilio plans to file the bill 
before the Dec. 4 deadline for proposed 
legislation. 


Massachusetts is one of the few states 
which allows any citizen to file a bill. In 
most places only a legislator can do so. 

Attached to the bill written by Zangari 
and Magyar is a local option. Each city 
or town would make the choice about its 
adoption. 
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You meet the 
most interesting 
peapie... 


... Aliens, elves, wizards, clumsy 
barbarians, star pirates and even a super 
powered hero or two, all in 


EPIC 
COMICS’ 


for the reader who wants something new. 
They’re available at 


CHRIS’ COMICS 
522 SO.BROADWAY 


SALEM, N.H. 


(603)898-4151 OR 
851 LAFAYETTE ROAD 
SEABROOK, N.H. 
(603)474-2283 


Swords of the Swashbucklers: TM & © 1985 Bill Mantlo and Jackson Guice. 
TM & © 1985 Marvel Comics Group. All rights reserved. 
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